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THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. 
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HAWESIIAW SPOTS THE TIGER’S LITTLE GAME. 


CHAPTER I.—THE JOLLITY GARDENS. 


ERE isalways a demand in London for open-air places of amuse- 
ment, for the English summer is not always so dull as it is painted. 
But that ruthless demon, the speculative builder, plays “old 
gooseberry” with the gooseberry bushes, and time comes when 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall and Cremorne Gardens are covered over 
with eligible villas and paved gardens, where only a seven by nine spread of 
lawn enables tennis to be played with limitations. 
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Nevertheless, a flashy speculator of a Parisian turn of mind, secured for a 
time a patch of ground in the suburbs, and by means of tubbed ever- 
sreens, marquees, iron summer-houses, portable theatres, canvas skies and 
backs, succeeded in creating “‘The Champs Elysées in London,” which he 
styled ‘‘ The Jollity Gardens.” 

It became “a tidy draw,” to use the proprietor’s words, and he looked 
forward to getting a lease of the ground before the hotel-keeper of the 
‘“Savoyhill” objected to the “Thousand-voiced Choir,” the “ Bellows- 
lunged Brothers,” and the “ Bombardment Ballet.” Meanwhile, the floating 
population floated hither, and from five to eleven the place was thronged. 
Foreigners came many a mile to see “ the Jollitier.” 

In the midst of the medley of pleasure-seekers, oscillating from ‘‘ the 
Panorama of Trafalgar Square with Working Figures,” to “the Polo Ponies, 
Sixpence a Match,” ‘the Ballet of Real Persian Almees,” who spoke very fair 
Drury Lane English, and the “ Water Bicycle Contest,” let us concentrate 
our attention upon two figures. : 

One, a long-whiskered fellow with red hair, wearing a most correct evening 
dress, and a cane in the hand that is not devoted to his companion. . 

She, in dashiest of pink hat and fancy dress, with a parasol calculated 
to astonish the Chinese, who had a patent for that article, we believe, floats- 
along with a motion that would be gracetul—only 

Only 

Well, if we must, Emily Traddles (stage name, Emily St. Evremond) is one 
of the ballet girls at the Gardens, but “ off,” upon this occasion. 

And the regimen of turning toes too far out leads to a gait that doesn’t 
bar out criticism when the sylphs sink to everyday life. : 

She was clever at something else than her feet, though, as anyone would 
have acknowledged on seeing her acuteness in manageressing her cavalier into 
the refreshmenié hall al fresco. 

wa I can’t bear the Mendelssohn Rotunda,” said she, spreading her 
skirts each side of the chair they hid. 

“Nor I, Emily! Anything but the Rotunda. If your mamma hkes the 
music, let her enjoy it.” 

“‘T’m sure the music’s very nice, but then I hear so much of it, Mr. Jones!” 
ee the dancing girl, playing with her parasol on the table to attract a 
waiter. 

“* Mr. Jones,” said the escort, “ Mr. Jones, Miss St. Evremond! What 
have I done,” moaned the swell, ‘to be kept off at arm’s length by that 
chevaux de freeze of a ‘mister!’ Oh, was it for this that I thawed the thick- 
ribbed ice of Mrs. Taddles—I beg your pardon, Traddles !” 

The ballet-girl fired up. 

“ Thick-ribbed ain’t a proper word to use to any lady, sir,” said she, “and 
I tell you that my ma’s name is not Traddles. It’s the same as mine, Mr. 
Jones——St. Evremond. She changed it at my wish.” 

“I beg pardon of your stern parient,” said Mr. Green Jones, signalling a 
waiter to her delight at last. : x 

“But, I repeat: Was it to be called Mr. Jones that I treated Mrs. St. 
Eivremond’s cheyild to the ‘Star and Garter, and her cheyild (without Mrs. 
St. Evremond) to the ‘ Trafalgar Tavern,’ where, from the moon-light balcony 
that overhung the fragrant river, we watched together the golden sunset 
over the Isle of Dogs.” 

“And wrong it was,” returned Emily, “ ver g g 3 
whitebait dinner without ma——” Me SEMEPAB, arene abe Be stokes 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes. Preciously she blew me up about it, though I told her that you 
couldn’t have treated me with more respect if I’d been a countess instead of a 
core-of-feet——” | 
_ “Coryphee, my dear! it doesn’t matter, though. Emily, you only cid me 
Justice, My intentions are honourable—honourable are my intentions!” 
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He began to twist the links of his Albert chain nervously, and his pink 
face tried to approach the hue of the festive beet when served up, blushing 
at its bvolent treatment, as the gentleman with the cold in his head observed. 

He tried to speak, but deferred that till he had absorbed the contents 
of the liquor brought him, 

The draught gave him sume courage. . 

He tilted up his chair so as to lean nearer the figurante. 

“Emily, if you are in the ballet, that’s no reason you shouldn’t be a dear 
good girl ” 

(73 ! ”? 

She remembered having heard that sentiment in some play in which the 
author had tried to flatter the performers. 

“‘Kimily, you’ve been a trump of a daughter, I don’t see why you shouldn't 
turn out a trump of a wife. Emily—my hand—my hand—my ha——” 

He broke down. 

“ Heavens !” exclaimed the ballet girl, used to such stuff, and not imagining 
even So green an individual earnest, took the proffered fingers. 

The sweil considered his fate as settled. 

“Why,” said Emily, placidly, “what a splendid brilliant you wear on the 
little finger—a solitaire worth—allow me to examine it more closely.” 

Jones drew the diamond from his finger and presented it to her with 
maudlin gallantry, begging her acceptance of the trifle as a small testimonial 
of the pleasure he had experienced that evening in her society. The girl 
slid the ring over her glove and looked round with a toss of triumph. 

Green had to order supper on that. 

The richness of it assisted both to understand one another. 

The wine gave the once-foiled suitor strength to offer his hand again, 
ringless, however. 

“‘ Nonsense, Green, you don’t mean that ?” cried Emily. 

“Tm perfect—fec'ly ser’ous!” said Jones, rattling his glass with unsteady 
hand. ‘‘My hand an’ heart—my fortune an’ future! Don’t stare, Em'ly! 
It’s as true as ’m Green! I’m quite in earnest! am—’ndeed!” 

Emily’s ribbons fluttered as if a breeze had sprang up. 

“Oh! Green dear. I’m in such an agitation!” she said, rising and letting 
the parasol drop. 

“We will spend a rosy existence!” said the other. “ You like life, and I 
flatter ’self I derstand it!” 

As he threatened to pitch under the table if he stooped, Emily picked up 
her parasol herself. . 

“Don’t J understand life?” said she. “I call this life—music, company, 
singing, flying trapeze. I thought the man would break his neck—it was 
beau—ti—ful !” wk: 

Green had assumed a deeply profound aspect. 

“Yes,” said he. “I like to associate with all classes. Survey mankind, 
from China—to earthenware! you know, Emily! So, when Charley Puntes 
’ proposed a night at the Jollities, I sank the swell——” - 

On the contrary, he was half seas over. 

“ And here I am with my Emily—you are my Emily? and her mamma, I 
remarked,” said Green, figuring up the cost of the entertainment with his 
cigar on the table, “that Charley didn’t seem to ‘see’ the parient—but 
says I: ‘Propriety, Charley, my boy,’ and he submitted with a sigh. And now 
what are you looking at?” 

“ Nothing, only the girl.” ; 

“Bother the girls, now 1’m a mar’d man,” hiccupped Green, reaching for 
the bottle. 

But Emily, a little tired of the figures that excited envy in her as better 
dressed, found relief in looking at the new comer. 

It was a young girl of about her own age. 

Set apart her worn and tired look, for she has evidently been but recently 
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up from a fever bed, her soft blue eyes full of intelligence, bright in spite 
of her illness, and the feminine gentleness diffused over her small but nicely 
out-lined figure. 

But, thin, pale, she presented only a pitiful contrast to the bright-hued 
countenances and broadly developed promenaders of her sex. 

Her attire, a plain dress falling in simple folds, with a poor black shawl . 
over her shoulders, and a carefully dusted but well-used bonnet, looked like 
a speck on the background of the ribbons and silks that Miss Sinner can 
buy. 
She was letting her wasted hand lie upon the strings of a guitar, afraid to 
strike them, as she shrank to the wall, fearful of being in the way. 

“ Halloa, halloa! what's this P” cried a rough voice. 

It was the manager of the gardens. 

“ Oh, it is you, Edwards, is it?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” returned the guitar-player, in a gentle voice, very 
touching in its weakness, 

“Come, I’m glad to see you about again, but I can’t have you cadging here. 
Don’t allow it not on no account never! ” growled the manager. 

Miss May Edwards had been a singer in the chorus before she had been 
taken ill, through the open air entertainments. People with hats and bonnets 
on don’t see the wind going on the bare necks of the stage people. 

“Oh, Mr. Maltby!” implored the girl. “If you'll let me try one song and 
go around after it. I'll stop as soon as ever they ring up in the theatre.” 

“ Well, well,” said the man, pushing the waiter over to one corner. “ You 
always were a well-behaved young woman, so—for once in a way iy 

The girl thanked him profusely. 

“Tf you should have an opening for me in the room, sir,” continued she, 
“when I’m quite strong again Z 

“Oh!” returned Maltby, shaking his head, ‘ there’s no chance of it, we're 
chock full—a glut of talent ; still, let me see!” 

He smoothed the bristles on his chin as he reflected. 

“Yes, if I should be able to find room for you to double Miss Plantagenet 
when she’s in the tantrums or going to the races, ten shilling’ a week and 
find your dresses you know——I’m not the man to shrink from a generous 
action !’ 

“ Thank you, sir!” 

May tightened the strings of her instrument. 

“'There’s a pleasant looking girl yonder,’ murmured she. “Come along, 
old friend, you’ve to earn my supper yet.” - 

“And now, Emily, my dear, what will you have?” said Green, suddenly 
waking up and sitting upright in his chair, as if he had not been nodding over 
the table. 

“Well, I'll have yi 

May began to sing to the amorous couple. 

“Hullo!” cried Green, “ anything but that, my girl! Now, do oblige me 
by shutting up, that’s a good thing!” 

‘No, no, poor thing!” said Emily, out of the spirit of opposition. “Let 
her sing—she has a sweet voice!” 

A ce as said Green, cocking his hat over one half-closing eye, “decidedly 
at!” 

“You're another!” retorted the ballet-girl contemptuously. “I ought to 
be a good judge when I’ve held the train of Adderleaner Patty many a night. 
My good girl, let us hear you, but only one verse, for goodness sake.” 

‘‘T—T only know ballads,” faltered May. 

Poor thing! she imagined from Green’s look and his anamorata’s that 
something in the flashy style would alone be to their taste. 

‘Tm very fond of them,” said Emily, “and so’s Green.” 

“ Doat on ’em,” muttered Green. “Oh! did you ask my opinion on 
shrimps P” 
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In a voice very faint but still not without effect on her listeners, May 
entoned the pretty song, “The Cottage by the Brook.” 

‘Oh, wilt thou come and dwell with me?” repeated Green, setting down 
his glass. “Can’t! Engaged to another lady! ” 

“ Pooh, Green! Give me half-a-crown for her.” 

Emily held out her hand for more. 
5s “Two? ” said Green. ‘Such a bore, have to get change for a note at the 

ar. 
. “You'll have to change a good many notes when we are married,” said the 
professional lady. 

May received the few shillings gratefully. 

But such success was not to be continuous. 

At the next table, it was a counter-jumper’s. 

“Concerts quite enough without caterwauling between the acts.” 

Then « young clerk, spending money hand over fist for the woman of thirty 
(evenly of them blackest vice) out of his master’s till or cheque-book, bade 

ay: | 
“Be off! No small change——waiter, bottle -pale sherry! Now, what in 
——and all is the girl gaping at? can’t you take ‘no’ for an answer ?” 

. av the next, in the corner, an elderly man sat over his peppermint and 
randy. 

He was a queer fish to be seen in a pleasure resort. 

An excessively thin body and weazen face. 

His eyes gray, small, quick, and penetrating; his complexion very sallow, 
and his cheek extremely hollow; his mouth wide, the lips thin and very much 
drawn in; his teeth irregular and not over white, and his nose long and 
pointed. His figure unusually bent for his years, his body, as observed, 
exceedingly meagre, and his hands were large and bony. 

His whole figure encased in rusty black, with a long skirted, brown over- 
coat, all shabby to the extreme, only outdone by the far-gone stage which 
his battered hat had reached. 

In a word, his whole appearance such that he would have been refused 
admittance but that he was well known to the establishment. 

Indeed everywhere Mr. Melter Moss was known. 

Ostensibly, he was a money lender, but the police had prejudice against 
him and marked him in their books. 

He had never been caught at the least dishonest act during seven or ten 
years that he had come under the ban. 

He refused May’s timid request, not roughly but with a reptilish oily voice 
to which she would have preferred a growl. 

“ James!” cried he, pounding his ragged umbrella on the floor. 

A waiter came up. 

“ Another four pen’oth of brandy—and more peppermint! Ker—Ker!” 
coughed he. 

He looked around searchingly. 

Still he did not remark a man, at the other end of the room, in a quiet 
wideawake and tweed suit, who stood by a table of two drinkers and 
exchanged this brief conversation with them, without any of the three looking 
at one another. 

“ Report !” 

“ Nothing,” said one. 

‘ All right,” the other returned. ' 

‘Old Moss is yonder!” said the wideawake wearer. “Keep an eye on 
hin!” 

And he strolled over towards the usurer and went out into the garden as 
if obeying Maltby’s loud intimation : : 

_ The concert bell, ladies and gentlemen—in the Rotundea! The first 
talent —selections from the best classical music, and original nigger melodists ! 


This way!” 
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“Warm and comfortable,” muttered Moss, stirring and sipping his drink. 
“<Tiser’ ought to be here before this!” ; 

He looked keenly at the different groups and even listened intently to the 
strange medley of voices : 

“Three shots with ‘Gentle Jinny Gray !’—‘ And J’ll go and fetch Johnny 
home, wherever he may be!’ Chorus: ‘Ill go and fetch’ Tea for four— 
shrimps and a mufiin 5 . 

And Maltby’s gruff voice: “Coming! Cognac for you, sir. Two sherry 
negus, two shillings. Now, James, three teas and a muffin in 5. Jackson, 
money in 6, Uncommon! If I might recommend a ‘cobbler’ for the lady, 
sir, delicious refreshment for July. Now, James, look after them brandies 
in 3.” : 
Moss shook his head in disappointment, took up the spoon and balanced 
it, apparently playfully on one finger, while he really weighed it to determine 
the value. Then he chuckled. 

“Oh, no! it won’t do! Uncommon neat article, though—might take in a 
good many people—plated, though, plated, of course!” 

As he held the spoon still, a voice in his very ear, whispered : 

“ Not worth flimping, eh ?” 

Moss started, and let the article fall. 

A man of twenty-three or five,in a bagman’s suit, of drab hat and coat, 
and check vest and pants, had coolly taken the opposite chair at his table. 

” “Oh!” said Moss, putting on a really surprised look. “ Did you speak to 
me, sir ?” 

The other lifted his hat and gave Melter a peculiar wink. 

“What? don’t twig me?” said he, in a voice different from that he had 
previously used. ‘Come, Melter, clear your eyes!” 

“Why, Tiger!” 

“Stow that!” said Jem Dalton, lighting a cigar. “There’s no Tiger in 
London. My name’s Downy—queer you don’t remember! ha! ha! John 
Downy, from Rotherham way, a—a jobber and general dealer ! ” 

At this point, Maltby, who was soon going tofcall on the usurer for an 
advance on his quarter's salary” (the demands of Avs ballet-girl being huge 
this week), edged up to the table. 

: N ow, sir,’ said he, “what can I have the pleasure of ordering you, 
sir 

“My good friend, Mr. Mess here, insists on standing a bottle of sherry,” 
said Dalton. 

“No, no!” said Moss, in alarm. 

“What, you will make it champagne? Very well, I'm not proud,” 
laughed Jem, “none of your home-brewed,” added he to Maltby. “I buy 
my rhubarb-juice at the grocer’s,” 

“Come, Ti ” began Moss. 

" vege glanced towards the departing manager, and the miser took the © 
int. 

“A joke’s a joke,” chimed he in a lower tone, “but a bottle of real 
champagne, it’s ten and six here.” 

“Serious, eh?” said Jem, coolly, leaning back in the chair. “ Well, I've 
taken a serious turn lately, I always do when it’s low tide here.” 

And he laid his hands on his pockets significantly. 

“ Down on your luck, eh ?” 

Dalton shrugged his shoulders in a style to make a Frenchman give up that 
gesture. “A 

“The crushers are geting to know too much. I believe the best of our 
OA ee the Paes. Then nace the Nailer been after me.” 

‘“ What,” said the usurer, his glass jingling against the s in it. “ = 
shaw, the cutest detective in ae vard eee geen Tie 

“Yes,” returned Jem, shortly. 

“Oh, I remember, I heard something about his taking the oath on the Old 
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Bow Street office Testament to be even with you for something,” said 
oss, 3 

“Yes, for that Peckham job.” 

“Oh! Why, that was last year.” 

“Yes. He’s been badgering a young Jew that let us into it till he gat 
my description pretty close.” 

‘“‘T was pretty sure it was you,” said Melter, “especially when it was the 
Bulldog that they got.” 

“They got him dead, though. I ought to have given the ‘cop’ the same 
dose—however, I spoiled Hawkshaw’s mate. He dropped off a month ago 
and was on the pension list ever since then.” | 

“I know,” said the other, shaking his head. “I always said that that 
‘neddy ’ of course would be doing somebody a mischief. You ought to stick 
to and stick with a knife. They’ll say it was Eye-talians, then! ” 

“Sh! here’s the tipple! ” 

Maltby put the glasses on the table with a flourish, and opened the bottle. 

“Though I say it, there ain't a better bottle opened at Marlbro’ House. 
Ten and six, Mr. Moss! ” 

The miser unclasped his greasy portemonnaie with as much care as if its 
jaws were the mouth of a fairy tale princess which let out pearls. 

‘‘There’s a colour! there’s a bouquet!” exclaimed the manager in rapture 
as he filled the glasses. 

“There ought to be at the price,” grumbled Moss, as he paid. 

Dalton tossed off the glass, shut one eye, pressed his lips together and 
uttered his opinion. 

“Tidy swizzle!” . 

Moss made a face over his as the prico kept, present to his mind. 

“So you're keeping dark, Jem?” inquired he after a pause. 

“Yes, pottering about on the sneak, flimping or smashing a little when I 
get the sight. But the Nailer’s too hardfor me. There’s no picking up a 
gentlemanly livelihood.” 

He sat down his glass and pushed it from him in disgust. ° 

“Hang me!” exclaimed he, “if I haven't often thought of turning 
respectable.” 

Moss started in holy horror. 

“No, no! it ain’t so bad as that yet.” 

He looked cautiously about him in‘all directions. 

“ Jem,” said he in a still lower tone than the dialogue had previously been 
conducted in, “TI have the beautifullest lot of Bank of England flimsies that 
ever came out. It’s the safest paper to work, and you should have it cheap, 
dirt cheap, and credit till you’d planted it.” : 

“ And how about lagging? If I’m nailed it’s a lifer,” observed Dalton. 

“ Bless you, I wouldn’t have you chance it; but in the high society you 
keep, you could surely pick up a flat to put off the paper.” 

“T’ve the very man. I gave him an appointment here, for this evening.” 

“Did you, though? How pat things come about! Who isheP” 

‘A Lancashire lad; an only son, he tells me. The old folks spoiled him 
as long as they lived, left him a few hundreds, and now he’s got the collar 
over his head, and is kicking ’em down, seeing life,” said Jem, with a laugh; . 
‘life in London ain’t to be seen, without paying at the doors, eh, Melter?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! and you're selling him the biil of the play P” _ 

“T'm putting him up to a thing or two—cards, skittles, billiards, sporting- 
houses, sparring houses, night houses—every short cut to the devil and the 
bottom of a flat’s purse. He's as green as a leek and as soft as new cheese, 
no vice, steady to ride or drive, and runs in a snafile,” said the other, rising 
to stretch his legs. 

“ Oh, beautiful, beautiful!” cried the usurer, rubbing his bony hands. “It 
would be a sin to drop such a beautiful milch cow! Suppose we pumped him 


in partnership |” 
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“Thank you, I know your partnership articles, me all the kicks, and you all 
the halfpence. But if I can work him to plant a lot of these flimsies of yours, 
I don’t mind; remember, though, I won't go higher than fifteen bob for a 
fiver.” 


Melter seemed indignant. 
“ What, only fifteen bob! and such beauties, too, they'd take in the Bank 


Director—fifteen! I’d better chance it myself. Only fifteen—it’s robbery ! y 
cried he. 

“Take it or leave it.” 

And Jem caught up the newspaper from the next table and appeared to be 
coolly studying the.theatrical column. 

“Come, you'll allow me a pound ?” insinuated Moss. ne 

“Bid me down again,” said Dalton, “and I stand on ten shillings! Now 
you know. It’s like it or lump it!” ; 

Moss’s countenance was truly troubled. 

«What it is to deal with people that have no conscience!” groaned he in 
the manner of a Salvationist inquiring : “ How’s your soul?” 

But Dalton’s features were unbending to his pathos. 

“Well,” said the usurer at length, “I'll do it at this to you!” 

“ Fork over!” 

“Tye fifty you can begin with—twenty, a tenner and four fives. Plant 
the big ’un first!” said he, passing a roll of notes over to Jem under the 
newspaper that the latter laid down. 

‘I know my ‘biz.’ Suppose you cut. I see my man looking for me!” 

Melter let the last few drops in the bottle trickle into his glass and 
swallowed the stale thimbleful, murmuring in a melancholy tone: 

“Ten and six!” 

But his face brightened as he went away, croaking like a contented 
magpie. 

“ That’s an honestly earned seven poun’ ten 

As he glanced back, he saw that his place had been taken by another man, 
and he chuckled to himself: 

“The young man from the country! he'll find Jem’s company very 
improving!” 


Lid 


CHAPTER II.—tIagER sows THE SEED—HAWKSHAW WATCHES THE PLANT— 
THE FLOWER OF GENEROSITY. 
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HE young man who had shaken Dalton’s hand and taken the seat 
mechanically, was one of a plain but good appearance. 

To be sure his features were not very attractive at this moment, 
for his cheeks wore the fever’s flush and his eyes were bloodshot 
with late hours. His exaggerated sporting dress of velveteen coat 

and black banded white hat, put on his loose hair any way, coincided with 
his air to tell the pace at which he was going. 

Jem had eyed him as calmly as if he couldn’t see through “ his pigeon.” 

“Ah, Bob!” said he, throwing the newspaper down. “ You're up to time 
as usual |” 

“Aye,” responded the other with Lancashiran accent, “ nabody shall say 
Bob Brierly craned whoile he could keep’t goaing! Here! a bottle of cham- 
pagne, lad, an’ half a dozen cabanas. And look shearp! Stay, yo’-—a clean 
glass for my friend! ” 

“The champagne order” was swiftly obeyed, immense contrast to a request 
for “ stout ” or “ glass pal’ ale.” 

“Yve had my whack already,” observed Jem, as Bob was about to fill 
two glasses with his unsteady hand. . 
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fee ay, lad, yo’ can find room for another glass—it puts heart in a teyke, 

He drank his goblet off eagerly. 

One could see, by his shaking hand and the looks that he nervously cast 
sound, that liquor had been his chief sustenance for perhaps half the last 

“Take care, Bob, or we shall have you i ” gal 
ae aries , you in the doctor's hands,” said Jem, 

“Doctor? Nay; I am as game asa pebble and as stell asa tree! Curse 
the glass! Here—drink, man, drink. I can’t a-bear drinking single handed. 
I like company—always did. And now,I don’t know how it is. No, no, 
po nothing! Here, have a weed,” said Bob, pushing the cigars to 

“Tl take a light from you. Come, come, Master Bob, you're getting shaky 
—this won't do,” said Dalton, as Brierly nearly let fall the cigar end. 

“It's that waking—waking. If I could only sleep. Oh, man—can’t you 
help a chap to a good night’s rest? I used to sleep like a top down at 
Glossop. But in this great big place, since I’ve been enjoying myself, seeing 
life—I don’t know,” said Bob, passing his hand across his eyes. “I don’t 
know how it is—I get no rest—and when I do, it’s worse than none—there’s 
great black crawling things about me. I say, Downy, do you know how a 
chap feels when he’s going mad ?” 

“T know the symptoms of delirium tremens pretty well—sit down, sit down. 
First and foremost I prescribe a devilled biscuit—I’ll doctor one for you,” 
and he raised his voice, ‘ Waiter, a plate of biscuits, toasted hot—butter 
and cayenne.” 

The Lancastrian buried his face in his hands, trembling like a leaf. 

Jem, hardened to all such things, regarded him somewhat scornfully, and 
muttered : 

“ The horrors! ah, he’s seen too much of life lately—Bob, are you in cash ?” 
added he aloud. 

“ Welly cleaned out—I’ve written to the lawyer chap, down at Glossop 
—him that’s got all my property to manage, yo’ know—for more brass.” 

“You must bank with me till the brass comes. Delighted to lend you a 
sovereign—five—ten—as much as you want,’ said Jem, with aftected 
cordiality. 

“ Nay, will yo’ though P That’s friendly of you. MHere’s luck—and sink the 
expense!” cried Bob, as the waiter placed the tray of crackers and pepper- 
box on the table. 

As Jem was preparing the fiery “ devil,” the man in the tweed suit who 
had seemed to be the superior over the detectives, strolled by. With the 
utmost freedom, he took up the Telegraph, whieh Dalton laid down to give 
his friend the peppered biscuit. 

“Try that,” said Jem. 

The tweed gent coolly sat down on a chair by the table and, in an uncon- 
cerned voice, said: ' 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but the daily’s not in hand——” 

“Kh!” exclaimed Jem. 

The stranger scanned the paper carelessly, and only remarked that he 
thought the papers were very dull lately. 

Brierly was a little surprised to hear Jem, in a broad country dialect, say 
that he “never troubled thot sort of thing mooch, ’cept for the Cattle Market 
List, in the way of business.” 

“ Ah,” said the other upon that, “very much my own case. Still, they put 
a fellow up to the dodges of the town. For instance, these cases of bad notes 
stopped at the Bank lately !” ; 

Dalton looked keenly over at the speaker, but he was apparently examining 
the police case he had referred to. 

“ Never took a bad note in my life,” said Jem. 
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“ You've been lucky,” said the stranger. “ And in the butcher and drover 
line, too, I think you said? In the jobbing way or in the breeding ? 

Jem smiled to himself. The idea of anybody trapping him. 

« Sometimes one and sometimes t’other,” rejoined he, flicking the ashes off 
his cigar. “ Always ready to turn the nimble shilling.” 

“ My own rule.” ’ Senin Srna? 

“May I ask your business?” said Jem, thinking it well to try a reach 
on the other tack. Ea: 

“Qh, fancy iron trade. My principle is, to get_as much of my stock on 
other people’s hands as I can. From the country, I think ?” 

“Yes, Yorkshire.” sie 

“Ah! I’m Durham myself; and this young gent? ” inquired the stranger, 
turning to Bob, who was ready to choke with the cayenne. 

“What's that to you?” said Brierly. “It’s no use—I can’t swallow a 
morsel,” continued he, pushing the plate away. 

“From Lancashire, I see; why, we are neighbours when we are at home— 
and neighbours ought to be neighbourly in this over-grown city, so I hope 
you'll allow me to stand treat—give it a name, gentlemen,” said the man in 
tweed, heartily. 

Dalton roughened his voice into: “Thank you, I never drink with 
strangers.” 

To which Bob added: “ They’ve a saying down in Glossop, where I come 
from, ‘If you want a welcome, wait to be axed.’” 

The tweeded customer took the repulse quite genially, and merely 
remarked : 

“ Ah, quite right to be cautious about the company you keep, young man. 
Perhaps I could give you a bit of good advice 3 

“Thank ye! I'm not in the way o’ takin’ good advice,” returned Bob. 

“Well, don’t take bad; and you won't easy find a worse adviser than your 
thieving companion here.” 

“Eh? what do you mean by that?” cried Jem Dalton, firing up. 

“ Not you, sir.” 

The man in tweed tapped the champagne bottle significantly. 

“This gentleman here. He robs people of their brains—their digestions— 
and their conscience—to say nothing of their money. But sirce you won't 
allow me to stand anything a 

“ And wish to keep ourselves to ourselves,” said Dalton. 

“And think your room a deal better than your company—meanin’ no 
offence, you know,” subjoined the Lancastrian. 

“Not in_the least,” said the inquisitive fellow. ‘If gentlemen can't please 
themselves in a public establishment! I'll wish you a very good evcning,” said 
he, strolling off. But he added to himself, “A plant! Ill keep an eye on 
‘em! 

“T don’t half like the look of that fellow,” muttered Dalton, after a pause. 
“There’s something ’bout his eye. I must make out if Moss knows him. 
Bob, will you excuse me for five minutes ?”’ said he. 

“ Don't be long—I can’t a-bear my own company,” said Bob, mournfully, 

“Y’ve only a word to say to a customer,” returned Dalton, rapidly diving 
into the crowd. 

But the man in tweed, who had hastily changed his false whiskers and his 
“Siamese (double) ” coat, was on his tracks as he searched for the usurer. 

In the meantime, Bob tried to interest himself in the paper. But the 
letters danced before his eyes, and the column rows faded into an outlined 
landscape like the peaceful country home of his previous life. . 

_ The forced voices of frenetic gaiety, the loud music, the coarse laughter, 
melted into a mere background to the voices of his fancy. 

He buried his weeping eyes into his hands and sobbed. 

The light wind that came from the gardens ruffled his hair gently as his 
dead father’s hand patting “ his bonny boy’s head!” 
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And May Edwards’ plaintive voice as she threaded the untouched crowds, 
came to his ears like his mother’s singing in the chimney-corner over her 
infant son. 

_Painful as was the memory, yet he started with anger as the dreams were 
dispelled by Maltby’s loud voice : 

“Now then, James! Jackson, take orders! Interval of ten minutes 
allowed for refreshment! Give your orders, gents, give your orders! The 
nigger melodists will shortly commence their unrivalled entertainment, pre- 
liminary to the orchestral selection from Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ! ” 

In this feverish, tetchy mood, Bob heard poor May’s appeal as if it grated 
on his ear, and roughly responded : 

‘ Be off with thee, lass. I’m in no mood for music,” 

The girl turned away with a tear. 

The crown that she owed to Emily Traddles’ thoughtless freak was all the 
show towards a long arrear of rent. 

“Not a penny,” murmured she, turning away, “and hard words from all.” 

“Stop, lass!” said Bob, hearing her weeping. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, but they encountered not a farthing. 

“‘Pshaw !” said he, “not ared. Where’s Downy?” 

But Jem had not returned. 

“Come here, lass!” said Bob, in a gentler voice. “ Come, what’st crying at ?” 

May had turned faint. She caught at the back of the empty chair to save 
her from falling. 

“Don't mind me, sir, please. I’ve not been well lately, and didn’t take 
much to-day !” 

“Poor thing! here,” said Bob, forcing her tobe seated. “Sit thee down, 
why thee looks wellyclemmed. Try and eat abit,” added he, offering a biscuit, 
unadorned by the peppery condiment, to the girl. 

“Thank you, sir, you're very kind. If I had a drink of water,” said May, 
who could not swallow. | 

“Wather? Nay, a sup o’ this will hearten thee up,” said Bob, lifting the 
bottle. “ Not a drop,” said he, as he found it empty. “Here, that'll do,” 
cried he, as a waiter was passing with a decanter on his tray. Brierly took 
the decanter off, with the utmost nonchalance, and turned to his table. 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, sir, it’s for No, 1,’ cried the waiter. 

“Tse No. 1,” returned Bob. 

“ Hollo, sir! that’s my sherry,” called out a guest. 

“No, it’s mine,” said Bob. 

“T’ll let you know,” said the guest. 

“No, I’ll see the manager,” added he, as his demonstration of rolling up his 
sleeves drew a look of defiance from the Lancastrian. And he left in a search 
for Maltby. 

Meanwhile, Bob gave the filled glass to the singer, and bade her “soop 
thot!” 

“Tt’s wine.” 

“Sup it up.” 

“Tt makes me so warm,” said May, drinking. 

“Ttll put some heart i’ thee. Sup again, thoul’t tune thy pipes like a 
mavis on that. Now try and eat a bit.” 

““ Oh, sir, you're too good.”. 

“Good? me! nay ” began Brierly. 

He was interrupted by the appearance of the swell and the manager, behind 
whom the former entrenched himself. 

Maltby introduced the individual to Brierly as, “The gent who ordered that 
bottle of sherry!” and added to the other: 

“Merely a lark, depend upon it. The gentleman will apologise !” 

Let him ordther another, I’ll pay for it,” said Bob carelessly. 

Maltby could think of no other amende so complete and so profitable te 
the house, 
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“The gent can’t say fairer.” 

And Bi to fill éheniould while ie metal was hot, he called out: “ Jackson! 
Bottle sherry! Seven and six, sir!’ ‘ 

“ Here,” aad the Lancastrian , feeling his pockets. “Eh? Oh, score it 
down.” 2 as , 

“We are not in the habit, sir, of scoring to strangers,” said Maltby, in a 
changed tone. ; rm i , » 

“Then you'd betther begin,” rejoined the other. My name’s Bo 
Brierly!” 

“ Bob Brierly,” repeated May to herself, as her eyes were fastened on the 
manly face of the youth. 4 

“Your name may be Bob Brierly, sir,” said the manager 1n a vexed voice, 
“or Bob Anybody, sir; but when people take wine in this establishment, sir 
—especially other party’s wine—they pay for it!” ; 

“TJ tell yo’,” said Bob, “that I'll pay assoon as my friend comes back 

A smile appeared on the faces of the bystanders. Sel dk 

“Your friend,” said Maltby, as if suspecting a new Mrs. Harris, in male 
attire. ‘A regular case of bilk !” ; 

“ A perfec’ do!” coincided Jackson, fanning himself with his napkin. 

“Now yo’ take ceare,” said the Lancastrian, evidently contemplating an 
attack on Maltby and his assistants. 

“Tt’s too bad! Why can't you pay the man? Police! bobby!” cried the 
throng. 

ws Oh, please, sir!” said May. “Please, Mr. Maltby.” 

“Hullo! what’s all this?” It was Jem Dalton who at length thus re- 
appeared. 

Brierly caught hold of his sleeve at once. . 

‘“Here’s Downy, he'll lend me a sovereign to pay this chap.” 

“To be sure. Sorry I haven’t change, but we'll manage it directly.” 

He turned to Maltby. 

“Tt’s all right,” said he. ‘ T’ll be bail for my friend.” 

The manager recalled the ten and six champagne. 

“Oh, any friend of Mr. Moss's,” said he, cooling down. “Your word’s 
quite enough, sir.” 

Dalton had taken his friend’s arm and drew him away. 

“Come, Bob,” said he, “ don’t be a fool! I know you could roll them over 
like pins, but let’s take a turn till you cool yourself.” 

But the good advice only cloaked the preliminaries to converting the 
twenty-pound “ flash” into cash, or, as Jem would have said: “ Planting the 
big ’un !” 

The manager hastened to disperse the throng. 

“ Sorry for this disturbance, gents, quite out of keeping with the character 
of our establishment. But the concert is about to re-commence; that way, 
gents, to the Rotunda.” As the crowd dispersed, he turned fiercely on May: 
“This is all along your cadging, Edwards, sitting down to drink with a pro- 
miscuous party.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry—he never thought—it was all his kindness,” said tha 

irl, 

“Kindness!” sneered Maltby, “ much kindness he’d have showed you, if 
you'd been old and ugly. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself! It is cruel in you to insult a 
helpless and friendless girl like me,” said May. 

“Insult? ho, ho, ho, here’s a lark! A half-starved street-singer cheeking 
me in my own establishment! You had better apply for an engagement, you 
had, on the first vacancy. Hollo! what's that? carriage company! Heavy 
swells on the lark, white ties and pink feathers. I'll show the ladies and 
gentlemen to the Rotunda, Jackson.” 

And he hurried away to receive the gay girls of the Pimlico lodgings and 
their companions. 
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The singer sat down at the table in despair. 

Her bread depended on such as he, and it was foolish of her to be angry, 
however natural the feeling. 

The pang was not there, however. 

_ It was to see so many girls of her age, well off, and flauntingly dressed, 
light of heart, and reckless of the to-morrow, that saddened her. The fever 
had altogether weakened May’s good little heart. 

There was a stray corner in it being invaded now. She could not recall 
the recent scene without remembrance of the young man so good to her. 

“He got into trouble because of me,” murmured she, about to venture into 
the crowd again. “ But I mustn’t think of him.” 

Unfortunately for that determination, it was the country youth that she 
almost ran against at her first step. 

; ¥ Downy not here? He said I was to bring ’t brass to our table,” said 
ob. 

“Tis he!” cried May, joyously. “ Oh, sir, I’m so sorry——” 

i Why ue t’ singin’ lass,” said Bob, “ I say, have you seen my friend?” 

O, sir.” 

“ And where's t’ landlord. Here’s that'll make him civil enough.” 

Bob showed a handful of gold. 

“Oh, what a lot of money!” exclaimed May. 

‘Brass for a twenty pound note. I got it changed at t’ cigar shop down 
t’ road. He’s a good’un, is Downy—lends me whatever I want. Here, yo’, 
landlord. Hoy!” called he. « 

“ Qoming ! Coming!” answered the manager. “Oh!” said he, recognising 
the other, “ it’s you.” 

“There,” said Bob, flinging him a half-sovereign; “seven and six is for t’ 
wine, and t’ other half-crown’s for t’ thrashing I owe you.” 

“Take care,’ cried the man, pocketing the coin, but not the affront, “ take 
care—I’'ll teach you to insult a respectable licensed victualler. And you, 
went on he, addressing the singer, “ you tramp, I'll have you locked up for 
dnnoying my customers. How do I know my spoons are safe P” 

“Thou cur!” cried Bob, breaking away from the singer, and making a 
rush at the manager. : 

But the latter dexterously made a precipitate retreat, calling for the police. 

May sprang between. 

“Oh, sir, I can’t bear that you should trouble for me,” said May, concealing 
her tears. ‘“ Indeed, sir.” 

“Nay, never heed that muckworm! come, dry thine eyes; thou’s too soft 
for this life o’ thine,” said Bob. 

“Tt’s the fever, I think, sir—I usedn’t to mind unkind looks and words 
much once.” : 

“ Here, take this,” said he, pressing a couple of pieces in her hand, “and 
stay thee quiet at home till thou’st 7’ fettle again.” 

“Two sovereigns! oh, sir!” cried May. ao 

“‘ Nay, thou'lt make better use of the brass than me. What, cryin’ again ! 
come, come, never heed that old brute, hard words br’ak no bones, you 
know.” : 

“Tt’s not Ais hard words I’m crying for now, sir.” 

“What then ?” k 

“ Your kind ones—they’re harder to bear—they sound so strange to me. 

“Poor thing! heaven help thee—thou mindest me of a sister I lost, she'd 
eyes like thine, and hair, and much t’ same voice, nobbut she favert redder i 
t’ face, and spoke broader. I’d be glad whiles to have a nice gradely lass 
like you to talk to,” said the young man, earnestly. F 

“But where I live, sir, ats a very poor place, and I’m by myself, and —— 

oked up at him timidly. ; 
nue No. ovens rahe couldn’t come there, but I’m loth to lose sight 


of yo’ too,” said Bob. E 
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How long his hand might have remained enfolding hers, we won't take it 
upon us to say. : ; ; 

“But Dalfon, stepped through the promenaders, saw with joy that his tool 
had escaped detection, and called to him: 

“ Brierly !’ Mead: ae 

“ Here’st change—I’ve borrowed five o’ the twenty,” said Bob to him. 

“ All right, now let’s be off—I’ve a cab outside,” hastily said James. 

“Mind, if you want a friend, write to Bob Brierly, at Lancashire Aris, 
Air-street, yo'll not forget,” said Brierly to May. 

“Never, I’ll set it down, in my heart!” 

‘“Come!” cried Jem. 

“ And yo, tell me yo’r name—will yo?” 

“ May Edwards,” answered the singer. 

‘Have done your crying and cooing!” cried Ben. reel | 

But as he was about to take his impatient companion’s arm, he felt it with- 
drawn. 

Three men, the one in tweed most prominent, barred the way. 

“You're wanted,” said the first, putting out his hand. 

Jem knocked it up. 

“The crushers! Run, Bob!” cried he. 

But two had already detained him, and in the scuffle his hat brought away 
his wig with its fall. | 

“‘T knew you,” cried the man in tweed. ‘James Dalton.” 

“ Ah!” said Jem, getting his man down, “ Hawkshaw!” 

‘Remember the Peckham job!” cried the detective. 

“No, you don’t, Nailer! ” 

“ Hit out, Bob!” said Jem, wrestling with Hawkshaw and the other. 

Bob struck the third man back on a table. 

“T have,” replied he, “some of them garrotin’ chaps, eh ? ” 

But the word passed by the detectives and May’s and the other females’ 
screams as the fight progressed, brought such an accession to the number of 
the encircling crowd, that escape was impossible. 

Jem fought like a fiend, and got one pistol shot off before they could 
manage him. ; 

May wept like a babe, as she saw Bob Brierly led off, breathless, and eying 
the handcufts as if they were of the steel which had carved “ Leave hope 
behind” on the portals of hell, 





CHAPTER III].—an cNEXPECTED COMFORTER. 


rave, HH van had just arrived from the station and deposited its living 
Ble¢, freight of prisoners at the gate of the Portland Prison. 

As they were told off to the wards assigned them in advance, one 
was left with his name unmentioned. 

It was Robert Brierly. 

He had come all the way from Newgate, as one in a dream. Or as if 
stunned by a mighty blow. 

It had been a powerful stroke, too. 

He whose pride has been in his honesty, placed by the side of the proven 
thief, late his friend, and hushed when he would have replied incignantly to 
the sentence. ° 

The officer folded up his list of names. 

_“ Correct,” said he to the constable with the driver, and marked the car- 
rier’s book, : 

“Now,” said he to Robert, “you are to have ten minutes in the gate- 
room. Your sister has permission from the governor,” 
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‘My sister!” murmured Brierly, as a phantom of his dead playmate was all 
that word conjured up. 

“Come along,my man. You're losing time now. Think yourself lucky 
that you're to see her without supervision.” | 

The convict let himself be pushed forward and into the chamber. 

The officer tarned around and went out. 

“Not very loving,” muttered he, as he did so. 

For the young female who was within hung her head and kept her eyes om 
the ground, more as if she were a felon than a visitor. 

Bob Brierly heaved a deep breath in amaze. 

“The singing-girl!” cried he. 

She found words, then. 

“ Oh, sir!” said May, in a voice full of feeling. “ [—I was so sure that yow 
would pardon me. Your money let me get a littlo ahead. -I1 only saw the 
paper about that—two days ago. I got a friend to write me a letter so that 
I seemed to be your—your sister to the governor. I fancied—that is, I 
ite He that you would like even me to see you before—before—before 
—o 

From faltering to broken syllables, from undistinguishable words to sobs. 

There was nothing in the shape of furniture in the room, and somehow of 
other Bob held her in his arms. 

“You told me that day that you were alone in the world like,” said May, 
notzfreeing herself from the respectful] but{earnest embrace. “I was so like 

-you—lI fancied how it was here.” 

“ Don't, lass,” said Brierly, “When a woman does not speak more easy than 
you do, she does feel what she says. I thank you from my heart—it ain’t 
bad, spite of all they’ve done. I began to hate the world! 

‘Oh, lass, the money I lent and spent on men and women—not women, 
compared to you. Not one of them came to see me in London in the big 
jail, so unkind of them. Never mind, they ain’t worth a thought. You 
deserve all my mind!” 

“Twas going to say,” timidly said May, “that if you would write to me— 
the—the governor said it was permitted if the pris—the people he had here 
were not—were good—I mean——” 

“T understand, lass,” said Brierly. 

“It would make me feel so happy if I had something like a letter now 
and then to look forward to—only a word about—about anything. Of course, 
I would find most to say Z 

“Out in the bright world.” 

“NotI. I must keep to my little room and work. No ‘outings’ for me 
unless I can hire a sewing machine,” said May, with the shadow of a smile. 

At the same moment both had lifted their eyes and let their glances rest 
on one another. 

Their spirits corresponded then, although cool reason did not comprehend 
the powerful mystery. 

“They’re at the door,” cried May at last. “ You will write?” 

It was as if she said: “ Do this, and you will win me.” 

“ive years,” muttered Robert. Ah!” : 

The door opened. , 

‘You're a brave, best of lasses,” said he, pressing her hand, “ May, I 
will.” 

May turned away smiling on him. 

He went cheerfully to meet the officer. 

. She passed towards the door, but turned round and presented her cheek 
to the convict. 

He pressed his lips to it lightly, tenderly, and suffered himself to be led 
away. 

itee begged the officer to repeat her thanks to the governor, and was soon 
beyond the cold enclosure. 
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“‘That’s the first lie ever I told, I think,” communed she with herself, as 
she proceeded to the railway station. “No, it is not one. I will be asa 
sister to him. Who knows what a little scribble may help him through.” 

Come what might, she had done an act that was no less than her duty. 
It was not altogether love that had impelled her. It was love, now, though, 
that she bore away with her. 

“Tt is an excursion I’ve been having anyhow,’ murmured she. “There 
goes a fine lady into the first-class carriage. I’m sure she is not as cheerful 
as I. Who knows? he may be pardoned—something may turn up. My 
hopeful, hoping. All's for the best-——” 

The hopeful motto only showed what a short-sighted mortal she was. 

Only a few hours later, that train was run into by a heavily-laden mineral 
train, and there was a wreck, death, suffering, where had been life and glee in 
full career. 

May was unhurt, and, soon recovering, saved a child from a carriage, where 
its nurse had been killed beside it. It was done just in time, for a moment 
after the boiler exploded, went into a hedge, and was overturmaed. The driver 
and the fireman held on to the railing of the engine after it left the rails, 
and remained at their posts until flung off the foot-plate by the overturning 
of the engine. The driver received a cut on the side of the head, but not of 
a dangerous character; whilst the stoker received nothing beyond a shock, 
consequent upon the violent bout. 

The brakesmen leaped off. The baggage-masters sprang out of their cars. 

The passengers alone had to shift for themselves. 

The picture that they beheld, when so abruptly hurled into the mounds 
of coal and clouds of lime, was as if a hurricane had passed over all. 

On one side was an engine turned as nearly wrong side up as it could get; 
behind it was the tender, an utter wreck; at the rear of that were two cars, 
reared up almost straight against each other; then there were two more 
completely broken up; four or five others were pitched off the rails—some on 
their sides, others on their ends; the rails, for twenty or thirty yards, were 
literally torn up and bent in every form; bolts, bars, wheels, springs, and 
broken woodwork were strewn about; and the contents of the cars were 
thrown hither and thither. 

Of the people hurt we will say little. Such horrors are not for these pages. 

Fortunately the deaths and frightful wounds were few by that fierceness 
with which their locomotive had been plunged into the mineral train. 

Everybody was shaken and had scratched faces and sprained fingers, 
perhaps, but none was the slain. 

A few yards oft surveying the scene, had congregated the employees of 
the train. 

Adding to their group were a few rustics who had run up, and several of 
the passengers. 


CHAPTER IV.—1n THE CAGE—TIGER’S ESCAPE. 


Jp last, the evil fortune that had hovered over May Edwards seemed 
HX to be deserting her. 

The baby she had saved, at imminent risk to her own life, was 
the child of Mr. John Gibson, one of the principal directors 
of the railway company, and a city magnate whose name was a 
tower of strength in financial circles. 

The lady that she had seen entering the first-class carriage was Mrs. 
Gibson, and that lady insisted upon her returning to London with her, and 
assured May that she would look after her future welfare. 
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_May’s home was humble; she went to live with a Mrs. Willoughby, who 
divided her time between letting lodgings and looking after Mr. Gibson's 
offices. _ She began to be a happy little woman. The letters she received from 
Bob Brierly were her principal solace during the long hours that were to 
elapse before they met again. 

But if his letters brought her happiness, her's strengthened and comforted 
him in his hour of affliction, and ultimately made a new man of him. 

At first these communications breathed a spirit of comfort from the one to 
the other, but, as time stole on, a warmer feeling grew up between them. 

' Love intervened. 

Each looked eagerly forward to the day when they would meet, free as air, 
to become all in all to each other, never more to part within this world of joys 
and sorrows. . 

Bob tried to tell her, but she could not imagine in its entirety, how he 
worked monstrously hard not to lose his “ gas” or leisure hours by any punish- 
ment, that he might sit on his stool within the four walls, and dwell over her 

lines till the light was put out as he still sobbed with pleasure. 
' She was so hopeful, too. 

Dear heart! 

She awoke in him strange thcughts. 

His happy early life and his blessed existence she promised, were separated 
by a little present, a black bridge of “five years penal servitude.” 

Then, the authorities observing his astounding cheerfulness, his steadiness 
at work, many were the favours accorded him. He had overtime allowed him 
to earn money in, was let off to do light offices, at last to help keep tho 
books as, to equal May’s improvement, he bettered his scrawl. 

At first, the fellow convicts had viewed his actions with distaste, and had 
persecuted him. 

But when they came to find that he was not currying favour, that he never 
il of a single act of a prisoner coming to his knowlege, they let him 
alone. 

If he did not care to break the rules, too tight for their different natures, 
that was his own look-out. 

He looked forward, calmly. 

- Robert kept himself from sinking into that sullen state—a horrid sleep, 
whose waking is when the slumberer kills his man—turnkey, warder, watcher, 
the nearest at hand. 

Still, as time progressed, marked by the regular signal bells, stronger and 
more powerful rose up his longing; and more vividly the image of May’s 
gentle face, with all its fair-locked glory, its love and its beauty, was before 
him. A prayer from his lips came forth, mingled with tears fast and sad. 

Jem Dalton’s was a different spirit. 

Not he the country lad, but the city boy. 

Compact, trimmed of embarrassing weight in mind as he generally was in 
body. 

He had been remanded when his companion had received his fate. 

For Hawkshaw hoped to prove a murder against him. 

But the witnesses were all out of the way, and those that could have 
harmed Tiger knew their trade better. 

After a long trial it was found that there was a flaw in the evidence, and 
he was acquitted of the charge of murder. 

But for the crime of burglary and violent assault upon officers, he was 
found guilty. 

When the judge, a notoriously severe one, gave him a sentence of penat 
servitude for life, and went out of his way to lecture him at length, and state 
that even the prospect of a ticket-of-leave would be withheld from him, the 
Tiger's nasty spirit broke out. He lifted the door of the dock off its hinges, 
nearly brained a warder, and flung it into the pit of the court. It cleared the 


solicitors’ table, and spilled more ink than they had in a session. 
C 
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With this little incident recorded against him, Jem’s life at Pentonville 
was not a happy one. Add that Melter Moss, thinking he was “ put away” 
for too long to be useful again, did not see the untrue warders at the public- 
house in the neighbourhood known for this sort of thing, and so Jem had no 
means to procure luxuries. However, he induced a poor fellow, suffering 
from softening of the brain, to set fire to the prison, and in the confusion 
he made a clever venture at breaking out. He was only secured after a fierce 
battle, which earned him some months in the hospital. 

He.was then sent to Gibraltar, where he was more successful. He awaited 
his turn to escape, as is the rule among old-hand convicts, and they nearly 
killed a soldier in order that Dalton should get to the waterside in his 
uniform. 

He swam out to sea, caught on some driftage, and was floated over towards 
the African coast, where a fruiterer picked him up. He was suspected to be 
an escaped convict, but a storm prevented the captain turning him over to a 
cutter out of Gibraltar in search of him. The vessel was blown through the 
Straits, and foundered in the Bay of Biscay. Jem was again lucky enough to 
save himself on wreck stuff, and was taken off by a brig out of Genoa for 
America. He worked as a green-hand, and from New York came home as a 
seaman on a cattle steamer. 

Thus he was again in England, disguised by his sunburnt skin and seafarer’s 
manner. He was burning with resentment against the police, Melter Moss, 
and society—more of a human tiger than ever. 


CHAPTER V.—tue siNGING-BIRD'S NEST. 


=°N a small room of the third floor in a not too aristocratic lodging-house, 
i 1?) is a little lady whom the neighbours had long since set down as very 
A iN pretty, very strange, very cold, and very discreet, and remarkably 
industrious—attentive almost to a miracle. 

That smiling face, with dimpled cheek, the rich but fair complexion, 
that sweet mouth, those clear expressive eyes, that hair of brown sweeping 
5 Brapetany over a fair brow, that air of joyousness and tenderness com- 

ined ! 

We have seen them before. 

It needs not a glance at the guitar hung on the wall over the trim little 
sofa, and beside the window, where a canary sang, to know May Edwards 
again, 

Mrs. Gibson had not forgotten that May had performed the brave act at that 
railroad disaster. 

She had given her needlework, she had interested her friends in her, and 
pereg, May was well to do in the world, for a lonely little woman like 
1erself, 

When her friend, Miss Emily St. Evremond (wlio had helped her husband 
Jones to run through his money), told May that she ought to think herself 
lucky that she had only herself to keep, the seamstress would smile and say 
that she had found that hard enough at times. 

Truth to say, after the life she had led in public, this cheerful quietude was 
a miniature paradise. 

At first, brought up as she had been, every night at about six o'clock, as the 
gas began to flare out on the street, she had felt as fidgetty as the ballet girl 
nerself, wanting to be off to the theatre. “ 

‘The sun had stolen around and now it darted into the chamber, gradually 
widening its joyous beam. 

The canary glittered in the golden dust, and sang overpoweringly loud. 
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2 May laughed, laying down ker work, at the bubbling throat of the little 
ird. 

“ Ah, Goldee,” said she, “three years ago I had you first, only a week after 

that visit to the prison. Another of Mrs. Gibson’s presents, you! Three 
years since I had the first letter from Robert! What an old woman I’m 
getting to be! It’s no use denying it, Goldee! If you will be a little quiet, 
like a good, well-bred canary, I'll read you Robert’s last letter.” 
_ The bird had exhausted himself. Cocking his head on one side and fasten- 
ing his bead-like eyes on May, he watched her go to the bureau, unlock and 
take out a large bundle of letters, neatly bound up with tape. The girl 
only took one of them and returned to the window. 

She dwelt upon each word as she read, showing that it was the writer, 
not the mere immaterial words she cared for. The letter bore the ominous 
post-mark of Portland, and the name was repeated within. 


“ PoRTLAND, February 25th, ’62. 
“My Own Deares7t May, 


“As the last year keeps slipping away, I think more and more of - 
our happy meeting; but for your love and comfort, I think I should have 
broken down. 

“But now we both see how things are guided for the best. But for my 
being sent to prison, I should have died before this, a broken-down drunkard, 
if not worse; and you might still have been earning hard bread as a street 

singer, or carried from a hospital ward to a pauper’s grave. 
“This place has made a man of me, and you have found friends and the 
means of earning a livelihood. I count the days till we meet. Good-bye, 
and heaven bless you, prays your ever affectionate, 
“RoBert BRIERLY.” 


May kissed the paper over and over again. 

“Do you hear that, Goldee ? ” 

The bird, considering that he was wronged in having been neglected, 
rattled out a long chain of linked sweetness. 

“Ah, Robert, don't I count the days, too ?” said May, placing the letter in 
her bosom. ‘They seem so slow when one looks forward—and yet they pass 
so quickly. Sing away, birdie, and stop scattering seed out to me—stop it 
directly! It costs money! Isce you find singing a better trade than I 
did!” 

She started suddenly. 

“ A knock at the front door! Oh, it’s not the postman, I expect a letter 
from him to-day! Well, Goldee, while I work you must sing me a nice song 
for letting you hear that nice letter.” 

But she jumped up again. 

“Tt is the post. ‘Mhere’s Mrs. Willoughby coming up stairs?” 

But there was no letter in the hand of the person who entered. 

She was an elderly female, with a good-humoured broad face. The black 
ribbons to her cap were of a fanciful cut which secmed to imply that grand- 
mother as she was, there was no such thing as impossibility of her changing 
her name, 

May covered her disappointment with a smile, and hastened to take a 
little roll of paper from her workbox. __ ga 

“ Ah, Mrs. Willoughby, I was expecting a visit from you. I’ve the week's 
rent all ready,” said she. ; 

“Yes, Miss Edwards, you ain’t like them St. Evermon’ses! ah, me ! which 
I don't believe they're French more than my teapot, no, my dear ! 

- Qh, Mrs. Willoughby! the St. Evremonds have had trouble. I know 
them well, and I’m sure they'd never keep money back if they had it,” said 


May. 
y c 2 
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And she muttered to herself: ‘How times are changed since she made her 
husband give me two half-ccowns that dreadful night, when Robert—I can't 
bear to think of it, though all has turned out so well.” 

Her sad memories were speedily dissipated by the garrulous old dame, who 
had finished the important process of pocketing the rent, and producing the 
receipt. 

“Which ready you always was, to the minit, that I will say, my dear. 
You'll excuse me if 1 take a chair,” which she did; “ these stairs is trying 
to an elderly woman—not that I am so old as many that looks younger, 
which when I’d my front tittivated only last week, ‘Mr. Miggles,’ I says, 
‘ forty it was once, but will never be again, which trouble is a sharp thorn, 
and losses is more than time, and a shortness of breath along of a shock 
three years was last July, no, Mr. Miggles,’ I says, ‘fronts can’t undo the 
work of years, I says, ‘nor yet wigs, Mr. Miggles—which skin-partings equal 
to yours, I never did see, and that’s the truth’” 

As she paused for breath, having completely silenced the canary, May 
struck in. 

“ At all events, Mrs. Willoughby, you're looking very well this morning.” — 

“ Ah, my dear, you are very good to say so,” said the landlady, “ which if it 
wasn’t for rheumatics and the rates, one a top of another, and them dust- 
men, which their carts isa mockery, unless you stand beer, and that boy, 
Sam, though, which is the worst, I’m sure it’s hard to say, only a grand- 
mother’s feelings is not to be told! which opodeldoc can’t be rubbed into the 
heart, as I said to Mrs. Molloy.” 

‘Your first-floor front ? ” 

“The same my dear. Which she says to me: 

“Mrs, Willoughby,’ says she, ‘them oils is the thing,’ she says, ‘rubbed in 
warm,’ says she.” 

“Which it’s all very well, Mrs. Molloy,’ says I, ‘but how’s a lone woman 
to rub it in the nape of the neck and the smail of the back; and Sam that 
giddy, and distressing me to that degree.’ 

“¢ He’s a wild slip,’ says Mrs. Molloy. 

“¢ Ves, Mrs. Molloy,’ says I. ‘But what's sent us, we must bear it, and 
parties that’s reduced to let lodgings can’t afford easy chairs, which well I 
know it, and the truth it is—and me with two beauties in chintz in the 
front parlour, which I got a bargain of the broker when the parties was 
sold up at twenty-four, and no more time to sit down in’em than if I wasa 
cherrybin !” 

“T’m sure you deserve a rest,” said May, “as hard as you’ve worked all 
your life, and when Sam gets a situation——” 

Mrs. Willoughby lifted her hands emphatically. 

“Sam! Sam! ah, that boy! Icamo up about him! he hasn’t been here 
this morning ?” 

The seamstress shook her head. 

“Not yet. I was expecting him, for he promised to take these things 
home for me.” 

“ Ah, Miss Edwards,” said the landlady, dolefully, “if you would only talk 
to him; he don’t mind anything I say, no more than if it was a flat-iron, 
what that boy have cost me in distress of mind, and clothes, and caps, and 
breakages, never can be known—and his poor mother, which was the only 
one I brought up, and had five, she says to me: 

““* Mother,’ she says, ‘ he’s a big child, she says, ‘and he’s a beautiful child, 
but he have a temper of his own.’ 

‘¢ Mary,’ I says—she was called Mary, like you, my dear, after her aunt, 
from which we had expectations, but which was leff to the Blind Asylum, 
and tbe Fishmongers’ Almshouses, and very like you she was, only she had 
light hair and dark eyes—‘ Mary, my dear,’ I says, ‘I hope you'll never live to 
see it, and took she was at twenty-three, sudden, and that boy I’ve had to 
mend and wash and do for every since. and hard lines it is.” 
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May smiled. ee 

“You musn’t grieve that way,” said she. “I’m sure he loves you very 
dearly, and has an excellent heart.” . 

‘Heart, my dear—which I wish it had been his heart I found in his right- 
and pocket as I was a mending his best trowsers last night, which it was a 
short pipe, which is nothing but the truth, and smoked to that degree as if 
ut ed been black-leaded, which many’s the time when he’ve come in, I’ve 
said : 

_ “*Sam,’ I’ve said. ‘Grandmother, he'd say to me, quite grave and 
innocent, ‘ p'raps it’s the chimbley.’ And him a child of fifteen, and a short 
pipe in his right-hand pocket! I’m sure I could have broke my heart over it, 
I could; let alone the pipe—which I flung it into the fire—but a happy 
moment since is a thing I have not known.” 

_ “Oh!” said May, “he'll get rid of his bad habits in time. I’ve broken him 
in to carry my parcels already.” 

“Yes, indeed! and how you can trust him to carry parcels; but, oh! Miss 
Edwards,” said the landlady, “if you'd talk to him, and tell him short pipes 
is the thief of time, and tobacco’s the root of all evil, which Mr. Spurgin he've 
proved it strong enough, I’m sure—and I cut it out of the ‘ Weekly Pupit’— 
and wherever that paper is now! ” 

As she was rummaging in her pocket for the interesting periodical, a 
knock came timidly at the door. 

“ There’s a knock at your door,” said the old lady, preparing to rise, “ whieh 
if you expect a caller, or a customer ? ” 

“No,” said May, “I expect no one —unless it’s Sam.” 

The raps came gently once more. 

“Come in,” said May. 

“Miss Edwards ?” said a voice, doubtingly. 

May threw down needle and thread. Her heart gave a great leap and 
she flew across the room (in great flight) to fall into the arms of Robut 
Brierly. 

The coisas stared a second and then launched forth such a pean that Mrs, 
Willoughby, already amazed, jumped up as if she was shot. 

Each had had their own idea painted during their faithful correspondence. 

But each confessed as they caught a rapid look of cne another in that 
close embrace, that time had verified the anticipation. 

He found her pretty, winning, lovable. 

She saw him manly with the hard toil, firm and handsome of feature. 

She could have sobbed with joy as she felt his strong arm around her, 

“ Ah, ah!” panted she, “‘ Robert! Oh! you here? I’m so glad!” 

And she kissed him again as if the carrolling of the canary had prompte.l 
her. 

“ But how is it you’re——” she checked herself on seeing Mrs. Willoughby’s 
astounded presence. “Oh, how well you look!” 

“ Eh ?” cried the landlady. “Well, ’msure!” __ 

May turned round to her with her blushing, smile-lit face. 

“It’s only Robert,” said she, breathlessly, keeping hold of her lover’s hands, 
as if she feared to lose him. ‘‘ You mustn’t mind him!” 

“Robert!” repeated the lodging-house keeper. “ And who is Robert ? 
Your brother I should think by the way he’s going on, leastways, if not your 
brother ¥ ; : ; 

Brierly kissed May as a species of supporter to his assertion. 

“Her brother? Yes, ma’am, I'm her brother.” 

“Indeed!” said the landlady, “and if I might make bold to ask where 

’ve come from ?” 
ree air implied that she suspected that, dropped from the clouds, would 
be the reply. 

“Tm just discharged,” began ho. 

When May gave him a look. 
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“Oh, discharged!” interrupted Mrs. Willoughby. “And where from— 


not your situation, I ’ope ?” 

Brierly shook hishead. - 

“From her Majesty’s service, if you must know, returned he drily. 

“T’ve not seen him for three years and more. I didn’t expect to see him, 
Mrs. Willoughby,” interrupted May, “so it was quite natural the sight of 

i 10uld startle me.” 
pea Which well I know it—not ’avin’ had brothers myself, but an uncle that 
ran away for a soldier, and came back on the parish with a wooden leg, and a 
shilling a day pension, and always in arrears for liquor—which the way that » 
man would drink beer !” 

“‘T should have written to prepare you,” said Robert, “but I thought I 
might be here as soon as my letter, so 1 jumped into the train at Dorchester, 
and here I am.” 

“That was very thoughtless of you—no, it was very thoughtful and kind of 
you. But I don’t understand Me 

“ How I come to be here before the time I to'd you in my letter? You 
see, I had full marks and nothing against me, and the regulations 4 

But May hastened to interrupt him, and stay the exposure his unguarded 
tongue kept running into. 

“ If Sam comes, shall I tell him to go downstairs to you, Mrs. Willoughby ?” 
hinted she, 

“T shall be much obliged to you, my dear, which I know, when brothers 
and sisters meet they'll have a great deal to talk over, and two’s company 
and three’s none, is well beknown—and I never was one to stand listenin’ 
when other folks is talkin’—and one thing I may say, as 1 told Mrs. Molloy 
only last week, when the first floor had a little tiff with the second pair front 
about the water: 

“é Mrs. Molloy, I says, ‘nobody ever heard me put in my oar when I wasn’t 
asked,’ I says, ‘ and idle chatterin’ and gossip,’ I says, ‘is a thing that I never 
was given$to, and I ain't a going to begin now,’ I says, which good mornin’ 
to you, young man, and a better girl, and a nicer girl, and a harder workin’ 
girl than your sister, I ’ope and trust may never darken my doors, which her 
rent was ever ready to the day. No, my dear, it’s the truth, and you needn't 
blush.” : 

Robert had already thrown open the door suggestingly, but that hint was 
totally lost upon her. Then he came forwards and gently urged her towards 
the egress. 

“Thank you,” said the talkative dame going, “I can open the door for 
myself, young man. Andavery nice-looking head you have on your shoulders, 
though you have had your hair cut uncommon short, which I must say good 
morning, my dear,” said she to May, “and anything I can do for you,” said 
she, out on the landing. 

Bob was guilty of closing the door. 

‘But they heard her as she went down stairs, still in voice: 

“Tm sure, I will do, which nobody‘can say, but I was always ready to 
oblige, if reduced to let lodgings owing to a sudden shock.” 

“Phew!” said Robert, with a long-drawn breath: of relief, when silenco 
reigned once more. “ Anyone would fancy that she had been under the silent 
system for the last twelve month. And now we are alone, my dear May, let me 
have a good look at you. I have had a bit of a squeeze, but not a good look.” 

May held her face down, but she couldn’t cover it, as he held her hands. 

“Well?” said she, blushing. 

‘You are far prettier than a year ago when you came all that way down to 
pay me the latest visit. May, you couldn’t look better or kinder.” 

‘Sit down, and don’t talk nonsense,” said she, placing a chair for him. 

“Sit down,” cried he, “sit down? Not I! I have had one good look at 
you, but I haven’t had any at the place. What a snug little room it is—as 
neat as the cell I have just left.” 
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He walked about, examining the furniture much like a child. To be sure, 
even such a sight was not a common one during his late life. 

‘Not that it was very hard to keep in order,” continued he. 

In fact, it required no great effort to keep a stool, a basin, a Bible on its 
shelf, and the hammock in their places. 

‘“‘ However,” added he, “TI did polish the hammock hooks! One must have 
a pride in something, you know, May! But how nice you have filled this 
room—sofa, carpet, chairs and 2 

“ Pretty clock, isn’t it, Robert ?” cried May, who had drank of his admira- 
tion with a pouting little pride that was charming. “ And such a bureau— 
picked that up,a bargain! All—all out of my own earnings!” said she, 
clapping her hands. 

Bob had to come and kiss her—there was no resisting it. 

“ The cosiest nest for my little bird,” said he, ‘for you were a singing-bird 
when I first saw you! Oh, there's the old bread-winner !” 

A puff of air had made the canary sneeze with its taint of London smoke, 
and ruffled faintly the strings of the old guitar. 

“Tm glad that you haven’t parted with that,” said he. 

“T should have been the most cruelly ungrateful of creatures if I had,” said 
the seamstress. ‘ Except for it, who knows if I ever would have met you; 
my—my friend—my brother—my——” 

“ Out with it, May! Oh, you Imow how it is, as I do! 

“Your memory has haunted me like a vision ever since I last saw you. 
Your kind oflices, your more than sisterly interest in me, has lived in my 
recollection often in trial until I could have worshipped the image I had 
conjured up.” 

She drooped her head. 

“‘ At the very first,” continued he, “I hoped a happier day would permit 
our short friendship to assume another character.. Thanks to your instrumen- 
tality, in part, that day has arrived.” - 

“Yes, Robert,” said she, sitting beside him on the little sofa, not too large 
for the two, “I wanted to explain to Mrs. Willoughby when she called you 
my brother.” 

“So did I!” cried Bob. “But I felt that it was true! If I’m not your 
brother bred and born, you've been a true sister to me, May, ever since that 
night!” 

« Oh, Robert, a kind word was never lost yet. No wonder [I felt for 

ou Z 
a: When all stood aloof. But for you, May, I should have been a desperate 
man. I might have become all they thought me—a felon, in the company of 
felons !” | | 7 

May playfully blinded his eyes with her hands. 

“Oh, do not look back to that misery—but tell me how you are out so 
long before your time?” . 

“Here’s my ticket-of-leave—they’ve given me every week of my nine 
-months—tbey hadn't a mark against me—I didn’t want to look forward to 
my discharge—I was afraid to—I worked away ; in school, in the quarry-gang 
first, and in the office afterwards, as if I had to stay there for ever. I wasn’t 

ither, all were good to me. 
Praia hen I had your letters to comfort me,” turning a fond look on her. 
“ But when I was sent for to the governor’s room yesterday, and told I was 
a free man, everything swam round and round—I staggered—they had to 
ive me water, or I think I should have fainted like a girl. 

“ Ah, as I felt that night when you gave me wine,” murmured May. 

“Poor dear, I remember it, as if it was yesterday. But when I passed out 
at the gate—not for gang labour, in my prison dress, with my prison mates, 
under the warder’s eye, and the sentry’s musket, as I had done so many a 
weary week—but in my own clothes—unwatched—a free man—free to go 
where I liked—to do what I liked —to speak to whom [ liked, I thought I 
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should have gone erazy—I danced, I sang, I kicked up the pebbles of the 
Chizzle beach—the boatmen laid hands on me for an escaped lunatic, till i 
told ’em I was a discharged prisoner, and then they let me pass; but they 
drew back from me. There was the convict’s taint about me—you can't fling 
that off with the convict’s jacket.” 

“But here, no one knows you—you'll get afresh start now,” said the seam- 
stress, “ Everybody will think that you are all I know you to be?” 

The Ticket-of-Leave Man shook his head doubtingly. 

“T hope so, but it’s awfully up-hill work, May,” said Robert; “ I’ve heard 
enough down yonder of all that stands between a poor fellow who has been in 
trouble, and an honest life. But just let me get a chance.” 

“ Oh—if only Mr. Gibson would give you one,” cried May. 

“Who's he?” 

“The husband of the lady who was my first and best friend.” 

Then, seeing the uneasiness with which her lover received this speech, she 
hastened to say : 

“ After you, of course, you jealous thing. It was she gave me work— 
recommended me to her friends—and now I've quite a nice little business. 
I pay my way—I’m happy as the day is long—and I’m thinking of taking an 
apprentice.” . 

Robert offered her his hand : 

“ How I wish I was a lass,” said he earnestly. 

“T think I see those great clumsy hands spoiling my work,” laughed 
May. 

Real the canary came into the chorus as if he enjoyed the idea as heartily 

‘You don’t want a light porter, eh, May!” said Robert. 

“No! I’ve not quite business enough for that yet. If Mr. Gibson would 
only give you employment. He's something great in the City.” 

The other shook his head. 

‘No chance of that, May.” 

The only one, indeed, was to begin low, low as the dust from other men’s 
feet even, and when a character is obtained, then a possibility of reaching 
higher might come. So, creeping, creeping, the level of honest men might 
be attained. 

‘‘Ah! there’s no help for it,” said the Ticket-of-Leave Man, gloomily. 

The canary, who had dipped his bill into the seed cup, paused ere throwing 
it around, as if he respected the darksome prospect. 

‘At all events, you can wait and look about you a littlh——you’ve money 
coming in, you know,” said May, cheerfully. 

3 ve May ?” exclaimed the other in surprise. 

“Yes.” 

The seamstress took a little book from her work-box. 

“You forget the two sovereigns you lent me—I’ve put away a shilling 
every week out of my savings into the bank—and there’s the interest, you 
Bu ONS PvEE so much! Its’ all here! There'd been more if you hadn't come 
so soon 

Robert returned the book without looking at it. 

“My page kind girl,” said he, “do you think I’d touch a farthing of your 
savings | 

“Oh, do take it, Robert! or I shall be so unhappy! Why, I’ve had more 
pleasure out of that money than any ever I earned, because I thought it 
would go to keep you. You know you found that there was nothing comine 
to you from the country.” z x 

‘Nothing, true, I ran through all that. But bless your kind heart!” cried 
he, laughing. ‘To think of those little fingers working for me! a lusty, big- 
boned chap hke me! Why, May, lass—I’ve a matter of twenty pounds in 
brass of my own earnings at Pentonville and Portland—over-time and 
allowances,” 

May opened her oyes in marvel. 
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“Yes, the goverror paid it over to me like a man, before I started yester- 
day—aye, and shook hands with me. God bless him for that !” 

; “Twenty pounds!” ejaculated the sewing-girl, ‘Oh, how small my poor 
little earnings look!” 

She put away the book ruefully. 

“‘T was so proud of them too!” 

“Well, keep ’em, May! keep ’em to buy your wedding gown!” 

aud he drew her towards him with the arm that had stolen around her 
waist. 

The canary gave a warning chirp. 

But their lips were meeting in a kiss as the door opened abruptly, and a 
figure appeared. 

“Sam!” cried May, confused. 

The youthful intruder filled out with the usual portions of his person a 
cloth cap tattered by frequent tosses down into areas, an old jacket well 
patched on the elbows principally, and check trousers, whose chief features 
were pockets outvieing the Mont Cenis tunnel for depth and capacity. 

His sharp, knowing face shone (through a mist of extraneous matter) 
hke a sun over his dilapidated apparel. 

Master Samuel Willoughby assumed a comical look on perceiving the 
pleasant occupation which he had interrupted. 

Be ote is it?” cried Brierly, jumping up. ‘Confound him! Ill teach 
1im 

But seeing that it was a boy, he lowered his hands and retreated. 

Put out your hand to claim the attention of the street boy, and his first 
movement is to dodge away from an antagonistic blow, which from conscience 
or the remembrance of unatoned delinquencies, he seems always haunted by 
the fear of. 

Sam’s next act is to bring his head up as rapidly as it went down, and with 
a look of the coolest defiance on his young-old face, squared up to combat 
his assailant. 

“ Now, will you though? Granny will be uncommon obliged to you! She 
says I want teaching, don’t she?” appealed he to May. 

“How dare you come in like that, Sam, without so much as knocking ? ” 
said the latter, in vexation. 

“ How was I to know you had company?” returned the juvenile. “In 
course I’d a’ knocked if I’d been aweer you'd your young man!” 

“T tell you what,” cried Bob, advancing, “if you don’t make yourself 
scarce, young ’un !” we et 

“Well, what?” sneered Sam, dodging back. Sgr don t, you'll pitch into 
me? Just you try it, Lanky!” said he, putting up his hands in pugilistic 

osition. . | 
: The word Lanky had not referred to Bob Brierly’s Lancastrian origin, but 
to his height and imputed slenderness. 

“Yah!” growled the boy, making afeint. “Hit one of your own size— 

1” 
ai Go it, Master Sam,” said Bob, compelled to laugh. — 

“My name is not Sam!” retorted the youth, straightening himself and 
pulling up his frayed and dog’s-eared collar. “It's Samuel Willoughby, 
Esquire, most respectable references given and required, as Granny say when 

ises the first floor!” 
ate) but in an impatient tone begged that he be off like a good 
little chap. The diminutive wounded the receiver to the quick. eg 

“ Come, cheeky,” replied he. “Don’t you use bad language! I’m rising 
five foot in these begteaane ao sprouting again the summer, if I ain’t six 

lready like you?” 
caret hee aver Had not gained much in this keen contest of wits, the 
sirl hastened to thrust her authority between. 


e iiela your tongue, you naughty, impudent little boy,” said she 


- 
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Sam came boldly to her and stood on tip-toe beside her. 

“T'm bigger ’en you, I'll bet a bob!” aie 

We are not prepared to say that May was going to lay down her shilling, 
for the preliminaries of the wager were interrupted by the abrupt avalanche 
of Mrs. Willoughby. 

Sam got bchind a chair instantly. ies 

“Qh, here’s that boy at last! which upstairs and downstatrs, and all along 
the street, have I been a seekin’ of him,” cried she, as soon as she had recovered 
breath. 

“Which, if you believe me, Miss Edwards, I left a fourpenny-bit in the 
chaney dog-kennel on the mantel-piece downstairs only yesterday mornin’ as 
ever was, which if ever there was a real bit of Dresden, and cost me fourteen- 
and-six at’anway Yard in’appier days, with a black and white spaniel in a 
wreath of roses, and a shepherdess to match, and the trouble I've ’ad_ to keep 
that boy's ’ands off it since he was in long clothes—where's that fourpenny- 
piece ?” cried she, seizing Sam. “ You Imow you took it, you young villain— 
which you know you took it.” 

“ Well, then, I did—to buy bird's-eye with,” said Sam, coolly. 

“ Bird’s-eye ! and him not fifteen—and the only one left of three.” 

“Tf you will nobble a fellow’s bacca, you must take the consequences; and 
just you mind—it ain’t no use a trying’ it on breaking my pipes, Granny. I 
given up Broseley’s and started a briar-root. It’s a stunner,” said he, dis- 
playing a pipe. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear! if it ain’t enough to melt an ’eart of stone—no! fronts 
I may wear to ’ide my suffering, but my grey ‘airs that boy have determined 
to bring with sorrow to the grave,” moaned the landlady, falling into a chair. 

“What? ’Cos I smoke? Why, there’s Jim Miggles smokes, and he’s a 
year younger than me, and e's allowed all the lux’ries of the season—his 
father’s going to take him to see the badger drawn one of these days—and his 
mother don’t go into hysterics.” 

“ Sam, Iam surprised you should take pleasure in making your grandmother 
unhappy,” interposed May. 

“T don’t take pleasure—she won't let me; she’s always a Imaggin’ and 
ageravatin’ me. Here, dry your eyes, granny—and I'll be a good boy, and I 
won't go after the rats, and I won’t aggravate old Miggles’ bullfinches,” said 
Sam, going to his grandmother. 

“And you'll give up that nasty tobacco, and you'll keep your clothes tidy, 
and not get slidin’ down ladders in your Sunday trowsers—which moleskins 
won’t stand it, let alone mixed woollens.” | 

“ Best put me in charity leathers at once,” said Sam, “witha muffin cap 
and brass badge! Wouldn’t I look stunning, oh my!” 

_ “There!” exclaimed the housekeeper, appealing to May, “ that’s just him! 
always some of his. imperent out-dacious chaff—I know he gets it from that 
young Miggles—ready to stop his poor granny’s mouth with.” 

“No!” said the boy, who had climbed up behind her chair. ‘“ Here’s the 
on’y way to stop it!” 

And he kissed her. 

“Come, I’m goin’ to take myself up short, like a jibbin cart ’oss! and be a 
real swell, granny, in white kids! Only,” added he, mournfully, “I’m waiting 
till I come into my fortune. You know—that twenty pounds you was robbed 
of, three years ago!” 

“ Which, robbery is too good a word for it,” said Mrs. W., who had been 
seeking an opportunity of dilating upon it. “It was forgery, aye, and a’most 
as good as murder—which it might ha’ been my death! Yes, my dears, as 
nice lookizg, civil spoken a young man as you would wish to see—in a white 
‘at, which I never can forget, and a broad way of speaking—and, 

‘“* Would you change me a twenty pound note, ma’am ?’ he says. 

“¢ And it ain’t very often,’ I says, ‘you could have come into this shop !’— 
which I was in the cigar and periodical line at that time.” 
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Brierly had listened to her with increasing interest. 

At this point he hastened to inquire : ee 

‘““ Where was your shop ? ” 

three doors up Drury Court. ‘And a note is all the same to me, I sez 

— if all correct,’ I sez—and when I looked in that young man’s face, I had no 
ore suspicion than I should of either of yours, my dears; so he gave me 
the note, and I took it to the ‘Black Jack) which it was Jack Sheppard’s 
favourite pub, in better days, ’afore I lost Mr. Willoughby, my dears, and 
the landlord knew me ever so well, and would ha’ changed me a thousand 
pun-note just the same, so I ran back, and the young man took the 
sovereigns. 
; “And the next thing I saw was a gent, which his name he told me was 
Awkshaw, and were in the police, on’y in plain clothes, and asked to look at 
the note, and told me it was a bad ’un; and if that man left me on the sofa, 
in the back shop, or behind the counter, with my feet in a jar of brown 
rappee, and my head among the ginger beer bottles, is more than I can tell— 
for fits it was for days and days, and when I worked out of ’em, then I was 
short of my rent, and the stock so’d up and me ruined.” 

‘‘ And you never recovered your money ?” asked Robert, rising, and feeling 
for his hat restlessly. 

“Not a penny, and if it hadn’t been for a kind friend that set me up in 
my own furniture, in the workhouse I might have been at this moment, 
teeny St. George’s which that’s my legal settlement—and that blessed 

oy ——” 

Here she broke down, crying. 

But Sam, in his own gay spirit, continued the burden: 

“Tn a suit of grey dittoes, a-stepping out with another chap, a big ’un and 
a little ’un together, like books at an auction, to church of a Sunday, to such 
a jolly long sermon! shouldn’t I likeit! I say, don’t cry, granny, we ain't 
come to skilly yet.” 

“Which if that young man knew the mischief he’d done,’ moaned the 
landlady, rocking to and fro. 

“Perhaps he does, and is sorry for it.” 

This said May, as she exchanged a pressure of the hand with Robert, whose 
eyes hers had met. | 

“Not he, the wretch!” cried the lodging-house keeper, vehemently. 
“What do the likes ’f them care for the poor creatures they rob. Hangin’ 
’s too good for ’em, the villains !” 

“ Good-bye, May,” said the Ticket-of-Leave, as he stood by the door about 
to go out. 

“You're not going ?” said the sewing-girl. 

“Yes, I've a little business that can’t wait. Some—some money to pay.” 

“ You'll not be long?” said May, glancing at him. 

“No. Back directly.” 

And he swiftly ran down the stairs. 

He could make up that wrong to the landlady at all events, little of it as 
had been his act. 

May only half-understood his flitting. She imagined that it was this 
touching on the felon’s soul-wound that had caused pain he could not bear. 

Mrs. Willoughby wiped her eyes and begged to be excused. 

“Bnt it’s not of'en,” said she, apologetically, “that I talks about it, Miss 
Edwards, which it’s no use a-cryin’ over spilt milk, and there’s them that 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb—and if it wasn’t for that boy—” 

“There, she’s at me again! ” howled Sam, rolling off the sofa. — 

“ Which if I'd only the means to put him to school and keep him out of the 
streets and clear of that Jim Miggles and them rats!” 

“Bother the rats!” cried Sam, more tears than voice. ; 

“You see, Sam, how unhappy you make your grandmother,” said May, 


imptoringly. 
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“ And don’t you see how unhappy she makes me, a-talking of sending me to 
school,” returned Sam, with disputable logic. 

May forced him to go to his grandmother. 

“Come, kiss her, and promise to be a good boy. Ah, Sam, you don’t 
understand the blessing of having one who loves you as she does.” 

“Then what does she break my pipes for?” retorted the youth. 

Mrs. Willoughby was about to pour forth some more declarations on the 
vices that King James did not utterly demolish, when a knocking at the door 
deprived the world in general of that disquisition. 

‘More visitors!” exclaimed she. “ Lors! what a busy morning it is!” 


CHAPTER VI.—aAn oPENING. 


OME in!” say May. 
| An elderly gentleman, with grey whiskers and a face not devoid 
of kindness, dressed as a well-to-do merchant, walked in. 

“Miss Edwards, eh?” inquired he, his eyes glancing from the 
more prominent figure of the housekeeper to the sighter form of 
the seamstress. 

May courtseyed. 

Ves. ‘sir.’ 

“Glad I’m right—I thought it was the third-floor front—a woman told me 
downstairs. I’m afraid I pulled the wrong bell.” 

May hastened to take the speaker’s hat, gloves and cane, and place them 
on the table. Then she offered him a chair, after whisking her apron 
about it. 

“And a nice way,” said the lady of the house, quickly, “a very nice way 
Mrs. Molloy would be in if you brought her down to another party’s bell, 
He asking your pardon, sir, but was it the first floor as opened the street 

oor ?”’ 

The stranger rejoined that it was a person in a very broad cap border, and 
a “still broader brogue.” 

“Which that is the party, sir, as I was a speaking of,” said Mrs. W., quite 
convinced by the comment on the linguistic note. “ And I do ’ope that she 
didn’t fly out, sir, which Mrs. Molloy in the morning—after her tea—she says 
it’s tea—is that rampageous—” 

“No, no, interrupted the old gentleman. “She was civil enough when I 
said that I wanted Miss Edwards.” 

“Which I do believe, my dear,” said the lady of the house to May, “ that 
you've bewitched everybody from the kitchen to the attics.” 

‘Miss Edwards does not confine her gentle witchcraft to your lodgers, my 
good lady,” remarked the stranger. ‘ She’s bewitched my wife.” 

May looked inquiringly. 

“ My name’s Gibson.” 

May looked pleased. 

“Oh, sir; I’ve never been able to say what I felt to your good, kind lady ; 
but I hope you will tell her I am grateful.” 

“She knows it by the return you have made,” said he, “ you’ve showed you 
deserved her kindness. For fifty people ready to help, there’s not one worth 
helping—that’s my conclusion. I was telling my wife so this morning, and 
she insisted that I should come and satisfy myself that she had helped one 
person at any rate who was able and willing to help herself, and a very tidy, 
nice-looking girl you are, and a very neat, comfortable room you have, I 
must say.” 

Mr. Gibson let his eyes range from the cewing-girl’s trim self te the con- 
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tents of the chamber, from canary to Master Sam, who was a little overawed 
by his presence. 

N ot so, Mrs. Willoughby, she thought the survey a fine chance for a new 
ventilation of rhetorical powers, and she declared : 

“ Which you can tell your good lady, sir, from me, Miss Edwards’ rent was 
always ready to the days and minits—as I was telling her brother just now.” 

“Brother? My wife said you were alone in the world.” 

“T was alone, sir. He—he was—away,” faltered May. 

“Ah! . This is not the young gentleman?” inquired he. 

Sam had tumbled off the sofa in trying to execute some acrobatic feat. 

“ Oh, dear no, sir, begging your pardon, which that is my grandson, Samuel 
Willoughby, the only one of three, and will be fifteen the twenty-first of next 
April at cight o’clock in the morning, and a growing boy—which take your 
cap out of your mouth, Samuel, and stand straight, and let the gentleman 
see you. 

“The old gent can see well enough—he don’t want a telescope. I ain't 
a-going to be inspected. I'll hook it,” growled the injured youth.” 

And suiting the action to the word, with a celerity and go-aheaditiveness 
that would have been admired by any locomotive builder in search of a 
model, Sam executed a flying leap over a chair, darted out of the door and 
slid down the bannisters, shooting upon the bottom landing with a force that 
nearly upset Brierly, who had just returned. 

During that while, Mrs. Willoughby had hastened to say: 

“Which Miss Edwards’ brother is grown up, and only come back this 
blessed mornin’ as ever was, discharged from her Majestys Service, and five 
foot nine in his shoes, by the name of Robert—which, well he may, for a 
sweeter complexion Z 

“And with a good character, I hope?” said Mr. Gibson, coming to a more 
practical certificate. 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” exclaimed May, eagerly. “The very best!” 

Robert came into the room, and bowed respectfully to the gentleman. 

“‘T suppose this is Robert ?” said the latter, rising. ‘A very likely young 
fellow, indeed !” 

. “This is Mr. Gibson, Robert,” said May, to introduce them. “The husband 
of that lady who has been so good to me.” 

‘“‘May heaven bless her,” said Brierly feelingly, “and you, for your kind- 
ness to this poor girl while I was unable to help her.” 

“But now that you have got your discharge, she will have a protector,” 
observed the patron. 

“T hope so, sir; as long as I live and can earnacrust. I suppose [ shall 
be able to do that ?” said the young man, taking May’s hand. 

“ What do you mean to do?” inquired the other. 

“ Ah, there it is, sir,” said Bob, less confidently. “Iwish i knew what I 
could get to do, sir. There are not many things in the way of work that 
would frighten me, I think!” 

“That's the spirit I like,” said Mr. Gibson. Your sister speaks well of you, 
but I shouldn’t mind that! It’s enough for me that you’ve come out 
of ——” 

Brierly turned pale. : 

“ Her Majesty's service with a good character.” 

The Ticket-of-Leave Man felt the blood rushing into its courses with re- 
doubled force for the check. 

‘You write a good hand ?” asked the patron. 

“Tolerably good, sir,” said Robert. 

“ Beautiful, sir!” corrected May, plunging her hand into the drawer, and 
unearthing the packet. Ca 

‘‘ Here’s one of his le+ters—look—this side, sir! It’s better written.” 

‘‘ PoRTLAND ” was on the other page. 

“ A capital hand,” said the gentleman, “Can you keep accounts?” 
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Robert bowed. 

He had helped to keep the prison books. 

Mr. Gibson took out his tablets and began to write. 

Sam softly opened the door, stole in around to the back of his grandmother's 
seat and held up a packet before her eyes. 

“Hullo, granny!” said he, “here’s a parcel I found for you in the letter- 
box. Ain’t it heavy neither!” 

‘Whatever is it for me!” exclaimed the landlady. 

“Tt felt hard, like coin in the paper. 

“Money! Oh, Sam, you ain’t been and gone and dono anything wrong ?” 
cried she. 

‘Bother !” muttered the boy, “do you think that if IT had I would have 
come to you with the swag ?” 

The old woman opened the packet, screamed as if she had seen an adder 
in it, and let it fall on her lap. 

“ What's the matter?” cried May, jumping up. 

“ Sovereigns! real golden sovereigns!” replied the other, wringing her 
hands in sheer ignorance of what else to do with them, 

“Sovereigns! ” exclaimed all. 

“Oh, crickey !” exclaimed Sam, dancing a solo of exultation. 

Brierly pointed to a slip of paper fallen on the carpet out of the roll. 

May picked it up. 

“ Here’s a note :—‘ For Mrs, Willoughby—£20 in payment of an old debt,’” 
read she. 

“Yes, and no signature. Come, don't faint, old lady! Here, give her a 
glass of water,” said Mr. Gibson to May. 

“Sovereigns! for me? Oh, sir, let me look at ’em—the beauties—eight, 
nine, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty! Just the money I lost,” cried the 
landlady, recovering it. 

“There, granny, I always said we were coming into our fortune,” said 


am. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was some nasty ring-dropper,” said Mrs. W,, with 
a flash of doubt. “Oh! are they Bank of Elegance, or only gilt-washed ? 
Which I've seen ’em at London Bridge a sellin’ sovereigns at a penny 
f-piece.” 

“Oh, no! they’re the real thing,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“‘ Perhaps it’s somebody that’s wronged you of the money and wants you to 
clear his conscience,” suggested Bob. 

“ Ah! eccentric people will do that sort of thing—even with the income- 
tax. Take my advice, old lady, keep the cash,” said the patron. 

““Which in course a gentleman like you knows best, and I’m sure whoever 
sent the money, all I wish is, much good may it do him, and may he never 
know the want of it.” 

Amen!” 

“ Which, first and foreamost—there’s my silver teapot, I'll have out of pawn 
this blessed day, and I’ll ask Mrs. Molloy to a cup of tea in my best blue 
chaney, and then this blessed boy shall have a year of finishin’ school.” 

“T wish the party had kept his money, I do!” said Sam, disconsolate. 
eT Bay, granny, you couldn’t spare a young chap a couple of them, could 
you! 

“ Drat that boy's impertinence! Him asking for sovereig~s as natural—--> 
Ah! they’ll all be for you, Sam, one of these days.” 

“J should like a little in advance,” said the youth. 

And with that, he grabbed half-a-dozen of the shiners, and ran behind tho 
furniture. 

Mrs, Willoughby well knew the impossibility of her catching him, and, half 
hysterically sobbing, she remained in her chair. ; 

“ Oh, Sum,” said she, “ which that boy will be the death of his poor grand- 
mother, he will!” 
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But the boy enticed her towards the door by holding out the money, and 
ran into her arms. 

“ There, granny, it was only for a lark. All for a kiss,” said he. 

The peasy looked round on the assemblage, and then led away her 
hopeful. 

They could hear, as he pulled her down the stairs, in admiration and afiec- 
tion, exclaim : ; 

“Oh, what a boy you are, Sam!” 

Mr. Gibson had only waited for her withdrawal for his own, 

ee Robert his card and a note, and said, after wishing Miss Edwards 

ood day: 
or Ten o'clock, to-morrow, young man, We'll see if you are fit for the 
messengership, of which I have discharged the last occupant.” 

“Oh, sir!” said the lovers both. 

“There—there, don’t thank me! _[ like gratitude that shows itself in acts 
like yours to my wife. Let’s hope,” concluded he to May, “that your brother 
will repay me in the same coin.” 

May watched the door close and saw the patron down the stairs. 

When she had returned, tears in her eyes almost prevented her seeing what 
joy reigned in her lover's heart. 

She came to him quickly, perhaps to make up for that momentary blind- 
ness; she stumbled on the carpet, perhaps. 

At all events she was in his arms. 

They embraced silently, their throbbing breasts too full for speech. 

_ But the canary, who had remained so still through all, now had his say. 
He fluttered against the bars merely to signal his outburst, and trolled forth: 

“ See—see—see ! that res-titu-tion has brought you a blessing already— 

cep! cep!” 


CHAPTER V1I.—THE ENGAGING COUPLE WHO WISIED TO BE ENGAGED. 






SE really should have looked in upon Mr. Green Jones, otherwise 
“873 Montague St. Evremond, when we were last in Mrs. Willoughby’s 
Nei caravansery. 
me (° Still, as we would have seen much the same then, as we do now 
in this peep, six months afterwards, the loss is not so material — 
after all. ' ; 
Emily, increased in development of figure (all those singers and ballet-girls 
run into the extreme, being ever exceedingly stout or exceedingly lean), 
returned home one day a trifle depressed. 
She came upstairs slowly and stopped at the door of the room lately May 


Edwards’. 


But, since Robert Brierly had won the confidence of his master and been 


rewarded by gradual advances, he had obtained the favour of a residence in 
the banking-house. 

May, on her part, had confided part of her story to Mrs. Gibson, and that 
lady had contrived to get her husband to overlook the passing the young 

brother. 

me May fas minds housekeeper of the broker's establishment, and Robert of 
course, saw her often, as he took dinner every day with her. 

It was a strange face, therefore, that appeared at Emily’s knock. : 

“T’ye your shawl to return to you, Mrs. Page,” said the ballet-girl, “ which 
you were kind enough to lend me.” gh 

“J hope you got the engagement, dear ?” said Mrs. Page. _ 

“No; the proprietor said my appearance was quite the thing—good stage 
face and figure, and all that; you know how those creatures always flatter 
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one; but they hadn't an opening just now in the comic duet and character- 
dance business,” replied Emily. 

“T’m sorry ; your husband will be so disappointed.” 

‘Oh, no! Jones doesn’t know what I went out after. I couldn’t bear wor- 
riting him, poor fellow! , He's had so many troubles! You see, I was used 
to rough it, Mrs. Page, before I came into my fortune!” said she, with an air 
of a St. Catherine in martyrdom. 

Mrs. Page, a good sort of woman, remarked that, as theatres were so full, 
why didn’t Mrs. Jones try another kind of life. 

“Oh, bless you!” replied that person, ‘‘I couldn’t live away from the float, 
that is not if I had to work for my living—of course it was very different the 
three years wo had our fortune. Oh, Jones and me have run through a good 
deal in avery short time. But to do Jones justice, I think, though we were 
both fast, I was the faster. Jones was used to spending, and I wasn’t. It 
was so jolly at first to have everything one liked!” 

“Very true, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Please don’t call me that. I knowI forget myself often. But by my 
desire, Jones changed his name. When people have come down in circum- 
stances, the best way they can do is to keep up thcir names. I like St. 
Evremond, it looks well in the bill, and sounds foreign. That’s always attrac- 
tive—and I dress my hair @ /a Francaise, to keep up the effect. 

A loud fall overhead startled them both. 

“Tn your room!” exclaimed Mrs. Page. 

“Oh! don’t be alarmed, I know now. It’s only Jones, I left him to practice 
a clog dance while I was at the Oxford and Alhambra. He’s so clumsy. 
You haven’t been here long enough, but he was dreadful in coming down so, 
when Miss Edwards had this room. He gets on nicely, though, in the 
comic duets. You shall have some tickets when we get an engagement 
again.’ 

“Thank you. It’s very fortunate he’s one of those gentlemen who can turn 
their hands to anything.” 

“Well, it isn’t the turning of his hand I object to, but he’s very slow in 
turning the leg.” 

And with this jest, Emily sprang up the stairs. 

In her room was the melancholy Green Jones. 

Seedicst of swells, his tattered dressing-gown and venerable smoking-cap 
(that Raleigh or Cavendish might have worn first), were so suitable that he 
would have been incomplete without them. 

He was chewing a straw mechanically in memories of cigars and meer- 
chaums, and bewailing over his seventieth attempt to master the invo and 
convo-lutions of clog-dancing. 

He had become perfectly satisfied that he would never electrify the public 
in that style of pumps. 

Ah, in the old “how much? don’t mind the change” days—he had never 
thought of being reduced to earn subsistence by the hornpipe, especially with- 
out thick stockings to keep his shins shielded. 

In fact, he had tried to convince his more energetic partner that he was 
too stout to be a star of the ballet. But she had styled him mean spirited 
when he had observed that his vocation was for the private walks of life 
such as a nice, easy light-porter's place. 

And when she told him that there was nothing open to them but the music 
halls, he had been desirous of rushing into the performing dogs’ line. 

“YT am more at home with puppies,” he would observe ; “‘it’s the thine I’ve 
been used to since I was at college. But, if you must give Montague a lesson 
in the poetry of motion under difficulties, come on! But, oh, remember that 
yout Montague has shins, and be as sparing as possible of the double 
shuffles. 

“ Ah, grumbling again, Green!” cried Emily. bounding in 

“ Oh, no, Milly ! repining audibly |” robarnea he. Ber room. 
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en don’t repine! I’ve been out for a long walk and yet—see what I 
can do,’ 

She rapidly stripped off her walking dress, and disclosed to view the 
spangled bodice and tinsel skirt of a ballet dancer, and at the same time put 
forth her foot and ankle, with which she began to execute that extremely 
difficult movement known by the name epointillage with most singular grace 
and precision. Then before the glass she bounded and pirouetted, and per- 
formed a succession of fantastic motions which she managed to conclude by 
a kick in the shins of her husband, laughing immoderately at the clever feat, 
she sank back in a chair, exhausted with the twofold exertion. 

Green rubbed the wounded member painfully. 

“As if you had not barked my intractable shins sufficiently already,” 
moaned he. “If you would only make a feature of the comic duets, and 
excuse me from the dancing? ” 

“ No, no! now I’m rested. Come, we'll have one try and then have dinner.” 

“ Here’s the boy with the beer now,” said Green, going to the door. 
“ Have you got any coppers in your pocket ? ” 

“No, I——” 

“Eh? Miss Edwards!” exclaimed Jones, dofting his cap in the cavalier 
style. 

rf Oh, my dear!” said Emily, pretending to be embarrassed at being sur- 
prised in professional costume. 

May came in with a smile. 

“T was seeing a manager or two,” whispered the dancer to her. “ How 
well you look ! We haven’t seen you since so long.” 

“No,” said May, “I have to stay at home at night, and Robert likes to sce 
ine during the day.” 

“That’s how it is,” said Green, dolefully. “When are the cards to be 
issued P ” 

May laughed. ‘ 

“That's just what I come to see about,” said she, “it’s the day after to- 
morrow. You're to come to the city, before ten, you know, and perhaps [ll 
let you have a peep at where they make the money.” : 

“A wedding!” cried Emily. ‘‘Oh! and I haven't got a thing to go in.” 

“Oh, it will be so private,” said May. “You won't disappoint me, after 
['ve come all the way from the city?” 

“Well, I think I can manage,” said the dancer, “ but Green——’ 

“Oh, we must have him,” said May. 

“Thank you, Miss Edwards! but even Green Jones, Esquire, cannot 
accomplish impossibilities. The law is laid down relative to attire on such 
occasions, and a smoking cap and dressing gown no more than a clog-dancer’s 
—ahem, is admissible. Milly shall go, however ! 


“Indeed, I will!” 


? 


CHAPTER VIII.—Frack TO FACE WITH RUIN, 
<°°9N the misty, dark office vf Gibson, the bill broker and banker, sat 





Nf t Brierly. 
: 4 "tees in eeading day: yet he had come earlier than usual and 
y performed some little duties as faithfully as on a less happy occasion. 
hati As he laboured at Portland conscientiously, he worked now, but 
ith the addition of the pleasure in freedom. 
a ‘pasties he ed to keep his mind employed, for the shadow ever 


hovering over him might immensely enlarge if he gave way to scanning tl:e 


naa was stamping the numbers of cheques on the margins of a chequc- 
D 
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book, Sam Willoughby, who owed his situation to Robert, was taking the 
large account-books out of the safe and arranging them on the desks. 

Sam was better dressed, but the vivacity of his spirits was not to be over- 
sapped by broadcloth. F 

“There they are, all ship-shape. I say, Bob, if granny could see these big 
chaps, all full of £s. d., and me as much at home with them as old Miggles 
with his toy terriers,” said the boy, patting a ledger, irreverently. 

“Only the outsides, Sam—fifty—tfifty-one——” 

“Everything must have a beginning. I’m only under-messenger now, at 
six bob a weck, but it’s the small end of the wedge. I don’t mean to stay 
running errands and dusting books long, I can tell you. I mtend to specu- 
late—I'm in two tips already.” 

“Tips ?” queried Bob. 

“Yes,” said Sam, flourishing a betting-book. “ Istand to win a fiver on Fish- 
hawk, for the Derby, and a good thing on Skillet for the Ascot Cup—they 
were at Fishhawk last week, but he’s all right again, and Skillet’s in splendid 
form, and the stable uncommon sweet on him.” 

“ Bring me those pens,” said Bob. 

But as Sam innocently returned with the articles, and placed himself within 
Brierly’s reach, the latter caught him by the collar and shook him. 

“You young rascal! Now, now you mark me, Master Sam. If ever I 
hear of you putting into a tip again I'll thrash you within an inch of your 
life, and then I'll split on you to Mr. Gibson and he'll discharge you,” said he. 

“Now I call that mean. One city gent interfering with another city gent’s 
amusements!” 

‘‘ Amusements!” When you've seen as much as I have, you'll Inow what 
comes of such amusements, lad,” said the messenger, bitterly. 

“ Asif I didn’t know already. Lark, lush and a latch-key—a swell rig out, 
and lots of ready in the pockets—a drag at Epsom, anda champagne lunch on 
the hill! Oh, my—ain't it stunning ?” 

“Ah, Sam, that’s the fancy picture, mine is thetrue one. Excitement first, 
then idleness and drink, and then bad companions—sin, shame, and a prison.” 

‘Come, I don’t want to be preached to in office hours; granny gives me 
quite enough of that at home, ain’t it a bore, just!” 

“Oh, my lad, take my advice, do! Besteady—stick to work and home. It’s 
an butte look out for a young chap adrift in this place, without those sheet 
anchors.” 

“Oh, Tain’t afraid,” said the boy. “TI didn’t come up from the country—not 
much! I cut my eye teeth early. Tips ain’t worse than time bargains, and 
they’re business. But don’t look glum, Bob, you're the right sort, you are, 
and‘sooner than rile you I'll cut tips, burn ‘ Bell’s Life,’ and take to Capel 
Court and the ‘Share List,’ and that’s respectable, you know,” said he 
sitting on the counter. 

‘You young rascal! you made me misnumber my cheques.” 

“Serves you jolly well right, for coming to business on your wedding day,” 
returned the boy. E : 

“Oh! I’ve two hours good before I am wanted for that.” 

“T say, Bob, you don’t mean to say you've been ‘to the bank for the petty 
cash this morning ?” 

ees.” 

% aud didn’t leave the money on the counter ? ” 

0. 

‘And didn’t have your pocket picked P ” 

<“aNo;’ 

Sam emitted a whistle of excessive delicacy i I 
ee criticism in respect to power. Se eoetg eo uppeugepcuaats 

“Well, you are a cool hand,” said he, with the br i 
ehusion. “ I’ve often wondered how the poor chaps Nees ae. as ee 
a good breakfast before they're turned off. But a felluw coming to office the 
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morning he’s going to be spliced —and when the gov's given him a holiday, 
too—by Jove, it beats the Old Bailey by lengths. I hope I shall be as cool 
when I am married.” - 

“You young cocksparrow!” laughed the other, looking up. 

“Yes,” returned the boy. “I've ordered the young woman I want down 
at Birmingham. Miss Edwards ain't my style !” 

““No—isn’t she though?” said Brierly, undecided whether to cuff the 
speaker or laugh at him. “I'm sorry it’s too late to have her altered.” 

Sam stooped, making a pen stand on its point, to remark: 

“She's too quiet—wants go! I like high action. Now I call Mrs. Jones 
a splendid woman! You know Jones! Sam Willoughby, Esquire, must have 
a real tip-top lady. I don’t mean to marry till I cam go to church in my 
brougham.” | 

“Your broom ? I suppose that means when you have set up as a crossing- 
sweeper. And now, Sam, till your carriage comes round to you, just trot off 
to the stationer’s and see if Mr. Gibson's new bill-case is ready.” 

Sam slid off the counter, and looked through the glass door on one side. 

“T see! Miss Edwards is a-coming in full tog! Quite right! O. K! 
Samuel is fly !” 

And he laid his finger along his nose, darted an awfully wicked look at 
Brierly, and left the oflice. , 

Spite of her being in lace and ribbons that should not have been “mussed,” . 
May let her intended embrace her to his fill. 

As their kiss echoed in the office, Sam put his lips to the partly lifted 
window as he passed it, and cried out: 

“T saw you!” 

“ Hang that boy!” said Brierly. “ But don’t mind his impudence, my own 
little wife.” 

““ Not yet, sir,” pouted May. 

“Tn two hours.” 

“ There's many a slip between the cup and the lip, as you know. But as 
the clerks are not come, I thought I might just look in and show you——” 

“Your wedding gown!” 

“Yes, It’s Mrs. Gibson’s present, oh! and with such a kind note—and 
she insists on providing the breakfast—and she’s sent in the most beautiful 
cake, and flowers from their own conservatory. My little room looks so 

retty.” 
ee Tt always looks pretty when thou art init. I shall never miss the sun, 
even in Nicholas Lane, after we are married, darling.” 

“Qh! Robert, won't it be delightful ? Me, housekeeper, and you, mes- 
senger, and such a favour, too! And to think we owe all, to these good, 
kind, generous — thes only one thing I can’t get off my mind. 

«“ ’ ?” said Bob. . 

f Meurerecaiisberit know the truth about you. We should have told him 
me it's a for a poor chap that’s fought clear of the mud, to let go the 
rope he's holding to, and en Tl tell him when I've been long 

wait a bit. 
eras Sah ee aht aba Sometimes the thought comes like a cloud 
across‘me. But you've never said how you like my dress ?” 
d like an uncommonly tempting teetotum. 

She turned aroun L pk 

Robert admired it with all the simple glee that May herself exhibited. 

“T couldn’t see it for looking at thy bonny face,” said he, “but it’s a grand 


5 1? ! 
Sree ey roreot!” said May. “Mr. Jones is here, and Mrs. Willoughby. 
Thev’re eoing ‘to church with us, you know. Emily looks so nice—I—I was 
afraid. ‘She would so like to see the office, she says, if I may bring her in. 


b cer glanced at the clock. _ 
Ones! the ace is free to the petticoats till business hours.” 3 
y - 
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May left the room for a few minutes, and when she returned she led the 
dancer by the hand. “ ; 

Eniily had not been able to achieve wonders in the costume line, but con- 
sidering all, her spotted muslin dress and neat hat would not have forced any 
one into the belief of her dejected state. 

“Oh! Mr. Brierly,” said the dancer, looking around. 

“While Robert does the honours of the office,” said May, “ I'll go and help 
Mrs. Willoughby to set out the breakfast. The white service looks so lovely, 
Robert, and my canary sings as I haven’t heard him since I left the old 
lodgings. He knows there’s joy in the wind.” 

As if to chime in with her flight, the voice of Mrs. Wilioughby was heard 
ealling— 

“Miss Edwards!” 

May ran to the door. 

“There! I’m wanted. I’m coming, Mrs. Willoughby. Oh, dear! If I’d 
known the trouble it was to be married, I don’t think I should have ven- 
tured. I’m coming.” 

“‘T did so want to see an office—a real one, you know. I've seen ’em set 
on the stage often, but they ain't a bit like the real thing,” said Emily. 

“They are but dull places. Not this one, though, since May’s been house- 
keeper.” 

“Yes, they are dull, but so respectable—look so like money, you know. 
I suppose, now, there’s no end of money passes here ? ” 

“ A hundred thousand pounds a day, sometimes,” answered Robert. 

““Gracious goodness! All in sovereigns ? ” 

“Not a farthing—all in cheques and bills. We've a few thousands, tliat a 
queer old-fashioned depositor insists on Mr. Gibson keeping here, but except 
thit, and the petty cash, there’s no hard money in the place.” 

“Dear me! I thought you City people sat on stools all day shovelling 
sovereigns about. Not that I could bear to think of Jones sitting on a stool 
all day, even to shovel about sovereigns; he always says something in the 
City wou'd suit him better than the comic duet business. But he doesn't 
know what’s good for him—never did, poor fellow.” 

“Except when he married you,” interposed Brierly. 

Well, I don’t know about that, but I suppose he would have got through 
the property without me—he’s so much the gentleman, you know.” 

“ He's coming to church with us? ” 

“Oh, yes! You know he’s to give away the bride. But he was obliged to 
Keep an appointment in the City first, so queer for Jones, wasn’t it? He 
wouldn’t te!l me what it was.” 

Daring this conversation the rattle of a cab had culminated, and then 
dropped to silence at the door. 

Out of the vehicle leaped Green Jonos—the Green Jones of other days, 
in all the glory of new frock coat, white vest, and such a pair of gloves! 

Emily ran to the window on hearing her husband’s loud voice. 

He was bidding the cabby wait for his half-crown. 

This fact made Emily sure of the identity. 

She had left him in seed—to behold him in blossom. 

‘In a cab—and new coat and waistcoat! oh!” cried the dancer. “ Well, 
[ shan't pay for ’em, Mr. Jones!” 

She was more amazed when the cabman impressed a couple of boys besides 
two men who had ridden on the box with him, and the procession, laden with 
boxes, marched into the passage, and into the broker’s oflice. 

Green waved the men to get out. 

“Very good! wait!” said he. “There! all’s here! Lcet’s see. Bonnets, 
cologne, gloves, bouquets—seven ten—that’s thirteen! Two and six, the 
cab! my own togs, five ten—that's thirteen two six in all!” said he, reckon- 
ing on the tips of the gloves. | 

‘Gracious goodness, are you mad, Jones ?” exclaimed Emily. 
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“Ts yeur principal here, Brierly,” said the restored swell, 

“The governor ? ” queried the messenger. 

Green nodded slightly. 

“No, it is not his time yet.” 

“ En attendant,” said Jones, “ you couldn’t advance me thirteen two six, 
could youP ” 

Brierly’s face was perceptibly clouded. 

“What! lend you the money?” said he. “I'm afraid-——” 

: ‘i Oh, Jones!” said the dancer, pulling her husband by the sleeve repreach- 
ully. 

“ Emily be calm,” said he. “It’s not the least consequence. They can 
wait—the shopman—that is—I mean, the two shopmen and the cabby.” 

“Oh, he’s gone crazy!” cried the dancer. 

“The fact is, I’ve had a windfall. Choker Black has turned up trumps. 
He was putin the hole in Gladiateur’s year, had a bolt to Australia—struack 
an awfully deep pocket at the diggings, and is paying off his old ticks like an 
emperor. He let me in for two thousand, and he has sent me bills for five 
hundred, as a first instalment. 

“ Five hundred! And you've got the money ?” 

“T’ve got the bills on his agents. Here theyare. Emily, embrace your 
husband,” said Green, kissing her. 

“‘T wish you joy—bothof you. Mr. Gibson will discount the bills for youas 
soon as he comes in,” said Brierly. 

“ But, I say, cash, you know, no curious sherry—no old masters, or patent 
filters—I’ve had rather too much of that sort of thing in my time.” 

“What loves of gloves!” exclaimed the ballet-girl, who had her fingers 
employed in unfastening the boxes. “ What a duck of a bonnet!” 

“No, youre not among your old sixty per cent. friends here. We only do 
good bills at the market rate.” os. 

“That's your sort. I feel now the full value of commercial principle.” 

“Oh, Green! But you'll be careful of the money ?” cried Emily. 

‘Careful! I’m an altered man. Henceforth I swear—you'll allow me to 
register a vow in your office?” said Jones, “to devote myself to virtuous 
pursuit of money-making. I’m worth five hundred pounds, I've fifteen 
hundred more coming in—not the farthing of that money shall go in foolish 
extravagance.” 

‘But how about these things, Jones.” 

“Trifles ;— a cadeau de noce for the ladies, and a case of Kau-de-Cologne 
for myself. I’ve been running to seed so long, and want watering so mucha,’ 
said he sprinkling himself with Cologne. t 

“Oh dear, Green! I’m afraid you're as great a fool as ever,” exclaimed 
BENS, nay, Mrs. Jones—no man's a fool with £500 in his pocket. But here 
come the clerks;—bandboxes and bouquets aint business like. You must 
carry these down to May,” said Brierly, indicating Jones’ purchase. 

Green bezan loading his wife with them. 

“ Beg her acceptance of a bonnet, a bouquet and a box of seven and a 
quarters —and accept the same yourself from yours ever affectionate'y 

” 
OS tried to kiss her over the pile of bandboxes, but it was a lamentable 
failure, as the mingled aroma of the artificial flowers of the bonnets, the 
f med gloves, the cologne, set him violently sneezing. 
Gare milewed his spouse a little way with a deal of springiness, forcing her 
to cry out that she’d let all the things drop if he wouldn’t go along with his 
Mie Caelad they're gone,” muttered Robert. 

The clock struck, and speedily a couple of clerks came in. They were 

delighted to find that, near as it was to their employer's hour, they were 


beforehand. 
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One of them wished to know if he could do anything for Mr. Jones, who 
had returned to the office. . 

“No!” said Robert, “the gentleman’s waiting to see—Oh, here is Mr. 
Gibson !” 

Indeed, the broker walked into his office, and exchanged a good morning 
with its occupants. 

‘‘Oh! Robert,” said he, “I didn’t expect to find you at the office this 
morning.” 

The messenger smiled. 

“There’s a gentleman waiting for you, on business,” said he, indicating 
Jones. 

“Tf youll walk into my room,” said Mr. Gibson. 

One of the clerks opened a side door, and Green strode into the sanctum 
with the air of an Alexander who had been informed by an oracle that the 
new world he was to conquer was there situated. 

“T thought, sir,” said Robert, as his master stood him by to deposit his 
umbrella in the rack, “that I might as well number the cheques and go for 
the petty cash. Somehow I felt I shouldn't like anything to go wrong 
to-day.”. 

“ Well,” said the broker, “that’s a very proper feeling, I hope May likes 
my wife’s present. She is a first-rate housekeeper, though she did call you 
her brother, the little rogue, and I’ve every reason to be satisfied with you.” 

“T’m right pleased of that,’ said Robert. 

“You won’t mind my giving you a word of advice on your wedding day.” 

“Certainly not, sir! at any time.” : 

“Goon as youve begun, Robert. Keep a bright eye and an inquiring 
tongue in your head—learn how business is done—watch the market—and 
from what I’ve seen of you the six months you’ve been here, I shouldn’t won- 
der if I found a better berth than messenger for you one of these days.” 

“Mr. Gibson—sir—I can’t thank you—but a look-out like that—it takes a 
man’s breath away.” 

“In the City there’s no gap between the first step of the ladder, and the 
top of the tree. But that geutleman’s waiting. By-the-way! I expect a call 
from a Mr. Hawkshaw.” 

“ Hawkshaw!” echoed Robert. 

“Yes, the famous detective,” returned the broker, not remarking his.emo- 
tion. Show himin when he comes. I’ve a particular appointment with him.” 

With these words, Robert was left to himself, except for the clerks. 

Hawkshaw coming there! 

Such a key-note to the requiem of his dearest hopes. 

The prisoners at Portland had so often said that the detective, who had 
been chief witness at his trial, never forgot a faco he once had seen. 

He would know him, then, and of course tell the broker. ‘hen, still more, 
matter of course, the Ticket-of-Leave would be discharyved. 

That day! Just when it had dawned so brightly. 

But not of himself, thought Brierly so much. O£ dear May, 

Poor May. 

Her heart would break. 

Why had he come that day. 

Fool! 7 

Had he not better remedy it at once ? 

He caught up his hat and, muttering some excuse to the clerks, strode to 
the door. 

But he heard a footstep in the passage, and coming along towards him in 
the hall, was Hawkshaw himself. 

The man who held more than a life—the ruin or security of two loving 
hearts in his hand ! : 

Robert had slowly retreated, and returned inside the room, stammering 
that he had forgotten something. 
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The clerks only smiled, as they attributed it all to the momentous occasion. 

The detective came into the office slowly and inquired for Mr. Gibson. 

‘“ He's in, sir!” returned Robert, “ but engaged with a gentleman.” 

“Take in my name,” said the other, writing on a card. “I’ve seen you 
before, I think?” added he, as he caught Brierly’s eyes. - 

The latter shrank but recovered himself. 

“I don't recollect you, sir!” replied he, with an effort repressing his 
agitation. 

“Perhaps,” said Hawkshaw carelessly. “Perhaps l’m wrong. Though 
I’ve a good memory for faces. Take in my card.” 

But as he looked over the “‘ Times,” he murmured to himself : 

“It’s Dalton’s pal—the youngster who got four years for passing forged 
Bank of England paper, at the Jollity Gardens. I owe Master Dalton one for 
that yet. Jteturned from Portland, eh? He looks all the better for his 
schooling. But Portland’s a queer shop to hire a messenger from. I wonder 
if his employer got a character from his last place.” 

But he displayed no emotion whatever when Robert returned to say that 
Mr. Gibson would see him directly. 

In fact, Green Jones almost instantly bounded out of the private room. 

He clapped Brierly on the shoulder and cried out with a gaiety that 
racked his hearer: 

“ All right! Market rate—and noold masters. T’ll drive to the bank—cash 
this—settle with those counter-skippers, and rattle back in time to see you 
turned off. I say—you must allow me to order a little dinner at the Star and 
Garter, and drive you down—all right, you know. Mail phzeton and pair— 
your wife and my wife. I want to show you the style G. J. wsed to do it in.” 
They heard him add loudly as he appeared in the street: “ Now, cabby, pull 
round. London Joint Stock Bank! Best pace!” 

“ He little thinks what may be hanging over me,” thought Bob. 

“Now, Mr. Hawkshaw, I’m at your service,” said Mr. Gibson, at his door. 

“Cool case of note-passing that at Bow-street, yesterday,” said Hawkshaw, 
handing Robert the paper. ‘ It’s my man,sure enough!” added he, following 
the broker into his sanctum. | 

“ All's over,” thought Bob. “Iam notchanged enough. He knows me— 
Ican read it in his face—his voice. He'll tell Mr. Gibson! Perhaps he’s 
telling him now !—I wish I’d spoken to him—but they have no mercy. Oh, 
if I'd only made a clean breast of it to Mr. Gibson before this !” 

Mr. Gibson opened his door to let his head pass through. 

“Mr. Sharpe, just go round to the banks and see what's going on.” 

One of the clerks laid down his pen, changed his coat, put on his hat and 
; Caacainls Burton,” said the broke: 6 the other quill-driver, “I think you 

rill j in time for the morning's clearance.” 
: Pi neeeeaaie the door without saying a word to Robert, when he sud- 
nd said : 
See ncpore you leave, just step round to Glynn’s, and get me cash for 
this. You'll have time enough before you will be wanted downstairs, you 
rascal.” : 

It was evident he knew nothing. 

“T'l] be back in five minutes,” said the messenger, taking the cheque. 

But at the door, he couldn't help stopping to overhear the subjoined 

lalogue. 
a ¥ ae messenger, eh?” queried Hawkshaw. 

“Yes,” returned the broker. 

‘Had him long P” 

‘Six months.” 

“ Good character ?” : 

«Never had a steadier, soberer, better behaved lad in the oflice.” 

Listeners do hear good of themselves. 
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“ u references with him,” continued the detective. 

a eet exactly. I think I took him mainly on the strength of ne 
good looks, and his sweetheart’s. An honest face is the best testimonia! 
after all.” : 7 

‘‘Humph! neither is always to be relied on. 

Robert could not go away now, if he would. 

‘You detectives would suspect your own fathers,” said Mr. Gibson. 
“ Come, you never had him through your hands?” 

Brierly felt that heart, respiration, life within him were suspended. 

“No!” returned Hawkshaw, who considered that the poor devil had paid 
his debt at Portland. “No! he’s quite a stranger tome. I hope he won't 
make any mistake with that cheque, though.” a : 

Brierly darted off on his mission, thanking heaven for the detective's words. 

“My dear sir,’ said Mr. Gibson, “he’s had money in his hands of far 
greater amount and even more easily convertible. He might very unlikely 
run away from me—but not from his wife—his wife to be-—at least!” 

‘‘ Well,” said Hawkshaw, “we are by ourselves. To business. You say a 
bill drawn by Vanzeller on the London Joint Stock Bank, was presented 
for discount here last night, which you know to be a forgery ?” 

“Yes,” said the broker. “As it was after hours the clerk told the pre- 
senter to call this morning.” 

“Bill forging is tip-top work. The man who did this job knows what 
he's about. We mustn’t alarm him. What time did the clerk tell him to 
call P ” 

“ At cleven.” 

“‘Tt’s within five minutes. You go to yourroom. I'll take my place at 
one of these desks as a clerk and send the customers in to you. When the 
forged bill is presented, you come to the door and say, loud enough for me 
to hear—‘ Vanzeller and Co., Penang,’ and leave the rest to me.” 

Hadn’t I better have assistance within call?” said the broker nervously. 

“Oh, dear, no—I like to work single-handed—but don’t be excited. 
Take it coolly, or you may frighten the bird.” 

‘‘asy to say take it coolly! I haven’t been thief catching all my life,” 
said Mr. Gibson, entering his sanctum in no enviable state of mind. 

Hawkshaw smiled to himself, and placed himself at one of the desks, 
amusing himself with guesscs at the probable perpetrator of this heinous 
offence on the mercantile world. 

Several boys and older clerks came in to leave slips and get their filled out 
books returned, but Mr. Gibson attended to all that. 


CHAPTER IX.—patton’s popes. 
watg7.. NALLY, in hobbled a queer old chap in ancient habiliments whom 
“Bik the detective easily recognised as Melter Moss. 

The old usurer had baffled the police so long, that Hawkshaw 
was pretty sure that he was not the forger. 

Besides, Moss had his bill-book in his hand, and as he ran the 
papers over, he indulged in a semi-audible commentary : 

‘Let me see, Spelter & Wayne. Fifty, ten, three, thirty days after sight. 
That's commercial. For two hundred at two montks, drawn by Captain 
Crabbs, accepted by the Honourable Augustus Greenway: that’s a thirty 
per center. Better try that at another shop. Mossop & Mills—cood paper 
ninety-nine, eight—at sixty days. That'll do here.” 7 

But as he was drawing out the paper he meant to present, he heard the 
private oflice door open, 
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Pein Gibson had just got the first syllable of the detective’s name out when 
ae aaa silenced him with a gesture, and hurried after him into the 


ene phe uate had caught the sound although he had given no token of so 

“Hawkshaw ! a detective here, eh? ’Ware, hawks.” 
~ But his natural alarm was quickly dissipated. 

- Well, it ain’t for me, I’m all on the square now. If bills will go missing, it 
ain't me that steals ’em—Tiger does that; I’m always a bona fide holder 
for value, I can face any examination, I can. But I should like to know 
Hawkshaw’s little game, and I shouldn't mind spoiling it. Mr. Gibson, if you 
please,” said he, as the detective opened the office door. 

He had been censuring a business man like Mr. Gibson, who had been so 
green as to call a man like the public functionary by his real name. 

““He’s in his office, sir,” replied he. 

Melter could not help laughing inwardly at the disguised officer's capital 
assumption of a clerk’s voice. 

However, he betrayed no emotion, and had his conference in all quietude 
with the broker. 

Hawkshaw found that his surmise had been correct, and that tho signal for 
the services was not given. 

Melter came out chuckling silently. 

It was allright. The “beautiful paper,” as most of his cheques and drafts 
were, was easily put off. Two “fishy” ones, he would try farther down the 
lane, where they might not be so particular. 

Hawkshaw saw him go, without interfering of course. 

But Moss, as soon as he had got out on the doorstep, began to protract his 
stay there by all means of excuse, such as securing his book, preparing his 
spectacles, &c. 

It might be some pal of his, this person for whom the spider-detective was 
waiting in the web. 

To his joy, he suddenly espied an elderly gentleman, in irreproachable but 
quiet attire, stepping gingerly along the flags. 

Melter had hardly taken one long look at the venerable white whiskers than 
he muttered to himself: 

“It’s Tiger in his city get-up ! oho! if this should be Hawkshaw’s little 
game? I'll let on!” 

As the old gentleman reached the portal, he exchanged a knowing look with 
Mr. Moss, and inquired in the most benignant tone: 

“Mr. Gibson, sir? ” Weg Be 

“ Yes, sir,” said Melter, “ you'll find him in. 

And then in a low quick tone: 

“Twig the clerk!” and off he limped. hee : 

“‘Forewarned, forearmed, muttered Jem Dalton, giving a touch to his 

ouise. 

OPE ee hte called Mr. Gibson as the new comer entered : 


“A party wants to see you, SII, if you could step this way a moment.” 


iled to himself. ; 
Giieni ea anight crow now. The detective’s trap was unveiled to the 


5 Sas om 
See rs quiet voice, as he held out a paper to the broker, Jem inquired : 
«Would you oblige me, Mr. Gibson, by looking very particularly at this 
5 7 
& Co., Penang!” exclaimed the broker, glancing at his ally. 
NE tae merely went across the office, and sat down to a book at 
another desk. 


ated the words. 
ria Gavective! unseen by either of the other, was noiselessly getting a pair 


of spring handcuffs open under cover of the desk. 
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“Vanzeller & Company,” reiterated the broker once more, fearful that he 
had made some blunder. 

“Yes, a most respectable firm,” saidJem. “ But all’s not gold that glitters. 
I thought the paper as safe as you do; but, unluckily, I burnt my fingers with 
it once before. You may or may not remember my presenting a bill drawi 
by the same firm for discount two months ago.” 

“Yes, particularly well.” 

“ Well, sir, I have now discovered that was a forgery.” 

“So have I,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“ And I’m sadly afraid between you and me. By the way, I hope I may 
speak safely before your clerk ? ” 

“Oh, quite,” said the broker. 

“T’m almost satisfied that this bill is a forgery, too,” said Dalton. “The 
other has been impounded, I hear. My object in coming here yesterday was, 
first to verify, if possible, the forgery in the case of this second bill: and next, 
to ask your assistance, as you had given value for the first as well as myself, 
in bringing the forger to justice.” 

“ Really, sir,’ said Mr. Gibson, surprised. 

“Oh, my dear sir! If we city men don’t stand by each other in these 
rascally cases! But before taking any other step, there is one thing I owe to 
myself as well as to you, and that is, to repay you the amount of this first 
forged bill.” 

“ But you said you had given value for it,” said the broker. 

“The more fool I! But if Iam to pay twice, there is no reason you should 
be aloser. I’ve a memorandum of the amount here.” 

Dalton took out a bill-book and scanned its formidable list of entries, 

Then he checked it off, made a tick to the amount in his cash-buok, and then 
proceeded to raid upon the contents of its wallet, counting the money 
methodically. 

“Two hundred and twenty—seven—five. Here are notes—two hundreds, a 
ten, and two fives—seven, and one, two, three.” 

“Oh! pray, sir, don’t trouble yourself about the coppers,” said Gibson, as 
the supposed old gentleman made up the odd pence. 

Hawkshaw put up the manacles. 

“Tm particular in these matters. Excuse me, it’s a little peculiarity of 
mine—three, four, five. There! that’s off my conscience! But you've not 
examined the notes.” 

“Oh, my dear sir!” said the broker, rolling up the notes. 

“ Ah! careless, careless! Luckily, I had endorsed ’em.” 

“ Really, sir, I had marked that two hundred and twenty oft as a bad debt 
a month ago. DBy-the-way, I have not the pleasure of knowing your name ? ” 

“Wake, sir—Theophilus Wake, of the firm of Wake, Brothers, shippers and 
wharfingers, Limehouse, and Dock Street, Liverpool. Here’s our card.” 

“So far from expecting you to repay the money, I thought you were coming 
to bleed me fresh with forged bill, number two, for a forgery it is, most 
certainly.” 

r ane natural, my dear sir, quite natural, I’ve no right to feel the least 
urt. 

“And what's more, I had a detective at that desk, ready to pounce upon 

you. 

Dalton assumed an expression of the extremest respectability, bewildered 
at the idea of the faintest breath of suspicion. 

“No, really!” exclaimed he. 

“You can drop the clerk now, Mr. Hawkshaw.” 

“ Hawkshaw! Have I the honour to address Mr. Hawkshaw, the detective 
the hero of the great gold-dust robberies, and the famous Trunk-line-transfer 
forgeries?” cried Jem. 

“I’m the man, sir. “TI believe ——” answered the ofiicer, modestly, 

“Sir, the whole commercial world owes you a debt of gratitude it can 
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never repay. I shall have to ask your valuable assistance in discoverine the 
author of these audacious forgeries.” : % 

- Have you any clue ?” inquired the detective. 

I believe they are the work of a late clerk of ours, who got into gay 
company, poor lad, and has gone to the bad. He knew the Vanzellers’ 
signature, as they were old correspondents of ours.” 

“Ts the lad in London ? ” 

“ He was within a week.” 

f Can you give me a description of him ? Age, height, hair, eyes, ceom- 
plexion, associations, any female connections ? ” said Hawkshaw, hastily. 

Jem seemed amazed at the flow of .words, but he recovered sufiiciently 
to respond : 

“Unluckily I know very little of him personally. My partner, Walter 
Wake, can supply you with all the information you want. He has been 
making inquiries.” 

“T hope he hasn’t frightened him off. Well, where will I find him ?” 

“ At our office. We'll take a cab and question him at our office. Or,” said 
Jem, as if struck by a sudden thought, “ Suppose you were to bring him here, 
so that we could all lay our heads together.’ 

Mr. Gibson nodded. 

“You won't leave the office till I come back ? ” queried Hawkshaw, button- 
ing up his coat for the sortie. 

“Tf Mr. Gibson would permit me to remain ?” said Dalton, timidly glancing 
towards the broker. 

The latter said that he would only be too deeply obliged. 

“You may expect me back in half an hour at the farthest,” remarked the 
detective. ‘ Egad, sir!” continued he, “you have had a narrow escape of it. 

I had the darbies open under the desk, Mr. Wake.” 

- Mr, Wide-a-Wake knew that,” thought Jem. 

But he only took the bracelets up in one hand daintily and eyed them, 
much as some lion of the virgin forest might be supposed to regard a cage in 
a menagerie. : 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed he, in the most uatural cachinnation of elderly 
gentlemanhood. “ How very pleasant. So they put these things on criminals 
to prevent them breaking away! Dear me! I suppose these are improved 
species too! I’ve ‘a faint remembrance, Mr. Gibson, of seeing a person so 
secured a long while ago in the Old Bailey. I forget the name—he was a 
celebrated offender. It wasn’t Jack Turpin or Dick Sheppard, or any of those, 
but——" 

‘Tl be soon down on the youngster,” interposed Hawkshaw, impatiently. ° 

“Tf he hasn’t left London?” 

“Bless you,” laughed the officer. “They can't leave London! They’re like 
the moths, they turn and turn about the candle till they burn their wings.” 

Jem shook his head solemnly. _ ; 

“Ah!” said he, “we should give more thanks to men like you. How 
little society is aware of what it owes to its detective benefactors.” 

“ Well, there’s the satisfaction of doing our duty. And somebody else now 
and then.” 


“ ard,” said Mr. Gibson. 
¢ Sina temo the officer. ‘“‘ But there’s something better than 


a ©” said Jem, interestedly 
“ e 5 
“ Paani ok old scores. If I would only clinch the darbies on Jem 


instance !” : ane 
De pieeiosted the representative cf the Tiger ilk. “ What grudge 


t inst him in particular?” 
oN He was the death of my pal—the best mate I ever had—poor Joe 


Skirrit !” replied Hawkshaw, with emotion. ‘Ishall never work with such 
another!” 
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“ Did he murder him ?” asked the broker. 

“Not to say murder right out. But he spoiled him. Gave him a clip on 
the head with a neddy—a life preserver. He was never his own man after- 
wards. He left the force on a pension, but he grew sort of paralysed, and 
then queer in his head. I was sitting with him the week before he died. 
‘Jack,’ he says, it was Joe and Jack with us, ‘ Jack,’ he says, ‘I lay my death 
at the Tiger's door, that was the name we had for Dalton in the force. 
‘You'll look after him, Jack,’ he says, ‘for the sake of your old mate.’ By— 
no, I won't say what I said, but I promised him to be even with Jem 
Dalton, and I'll keep my word.” 

“ You know this Dalton ?” said Jem. 

“Know him! He has as many outsides as he has aliases. You may 
identify him for a felon to-day, and pull your hat oft to him for a parson to- 
morrow. But I'll hunt him out of all his skins; and my best night's sleep will 
be the day I've brought Jem Dalton to the dock !” 

“Mr. Hawkshaw, I wish you every snccess!” 

“ But I’ve other fish to fry now,” said the detective, hurrying away to the 
address on the ecard: 

“Wake, Brothers, Buckle’s Wharf, Limehouse.” 

“Ask anybody for our office! And if anybody can tell you I skall be 
astonished,” said Jem to himself. 

“T’m really ashamed to keep you waiting, sir,” remarked the broker. 

“Oh, I can write my letters here,’ returned Jem, at the counter. “If you 
don’t mind trusting me all alone in your office ?” 

“My dear sir, if you were Dalton himself, the redoubtable Tiger, you 
couldn’t steal nothing but ledgers and daybooks, and there’s nothing more 
valuable here, except, by the way, my queer old depositor, Miss Faddle’s five 
thousand, that she insists on my keeping here in the office in gold, as sho 
believes neither in banks or bank notes. And, talking of notes, I may as well 
lock up these you so handsomely paid me.” 

“ Not believe in notes! Infatuated woman!” said Jem, adding: “I hope 
he'll like mine.” 

“T’ll leave you to write your letter,” said Mr. Gibson, locking up the notes 
in his safe. “If anybody should come in, be so good as to pull that bell. [I 
haven’t seen my housekeeper this morning. A young and good girl that’s to 
' be married to-day.” 

“Ah!” said Jem, making a great flourish of papers on the mahogany. 

In another minute he found himself all alone in the office. 

“Phew!” whistled he to himself. ‘ Another little reach towards Millbank! 
But I’ve done’em clean! That’s the narrowest shave I ever had! So, Jack 
Hawkshaw, you'll be even with Jem Dalton yet, will you? You may add this 
day's work to the score against him. How the old boy swallowed my soft 
sawder and Brumagen notes! They’re beauties! It would be a pity to leave 
them in his hands, and five thousand shiners p’raps alongside of ’em. Here 
goes for a squeeze at the lock!” 

Ere commencing, he had listened carefully. 

Then assured of no interruption, he took out a small piece of wax from a 
secret pocket and, with a fine picklock, pressed it into the Chubb keyhole. 

He never travelled without his tools. 

The complications of the wards took him longer than he had anticipated. 

He was in the most delicate part of all, when he felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder, and a voice cry out: 

“ Hold hard! what aro you at that lock for?” 
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CUAPTER X.—no nonour AMONG THIEVES. 





oF T was Brierly who had surprised the felon in the burglarious act. 
ti 8 Jem instantly recalled his features. 
Ag “ Hands off, young ’un,” said he. “Don’t you know a locksmith 
&% when you see him ?” 

“Gammon!” returned Bob. “ Who are you? How came you here ? 
What are you doing with that safe ? ” 

“You ask a great deal too many questions,” rejoined the other, coolly. 

“Tl trouble you to auswer ’em!” said the Ticket-of-Leaver. 

““ By what right ? ” 

P ss I'm messenger in this oflice, and I’ve a right to know who touches a lock 
ere. 

“Qh! you're messenger here, eh ? Indeed! and suppose Z took to asking 
questions—you mightn’t be so quick to answer yourself, Robert Brierly !” 

“ You know me?” 

“ Yes.” 
ie The messenger looked fixedly at his interlocutor, but he could not recognise 

im. 

Lait know you,” said Jem. “And your character from your last place— 
res 

“ Your hair hasn’t grown so fast but I can see traces of the prison crop.” 

“For mercy’s sake.” 

Dalton smiled. 

“Silence for silence. Ask me no questions and I'll press you for no 
answers.” 

“You must explain your business here to Mr. Gibson,” said Robert, firmly. 
“T suspect you for a thief.” 

“ And I know you for a jail-bird. Let’s see whose information will go the 
farthest.” 

Robert remained in indecision. Anything to escape such an exposure, was 
all he could think : 

“T’ll make you a fair offer, Robert Brierly,” said Jem. “ Let me pass, and I 
leave this place without breathing a word to your employer that you're fresh 
from a sentence of penal servitude for five years. Detain me, and I denounce 
you for the convict that you are. Somebody's coming, speak !” 

“ Go—go!” moaned the messenger. cast ; 

Tizer had already reached the door in assurance of this being the reply. 

He disappeared as Mrs. Willoughby came in by the house door.” 

She was in the most gorgeously-patterned shawl that ever woman wore. 

And her dress was a silk of a verdant hue, unknown to any dyer since 
moderate memory. 

She looked about somewhat embarrassed. ; 

“ Which, I’ve to ask pardon for intruding,” said she, “ not bein’ used to an 
office, and knowing my place, I ‘ope. But it’s gettin’ on for a quarter past 
eleven, Mr. Robert, and twelve’s the latest they will do it, and the brealefast 
all set out beautiful—and some parties is a gettin’ impatient, which it’s no 
more than natural, bless her, and Sam that rampagious——But whatever's 
the matter 2? You look stuck all of a heap like ?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. It’s natural, you know, a man should look queer 
on his wedding morning. There, go and tell May I'll be with her directly, 


ttempting to smile. . : 
ee a Rereae that the old lady was too much agitated to notice 


i losely. ; 
a AR ee ! Peve's Sam,” which that boy follows me all about!” cried she. 


came in dancing Bob Ridley. 
“Ob, come along, Bob!” cried he, “ we're all tired of waiting, especially 
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this child. Come along! ‘Oh, we ain't got time to tarry, ain’t got time to 
stay! Oh! we are bound for Canaan, the lan’ so far away!’ sang he, to the 
intense admiration of his grandmother. 

“Oh, that boy!” said she. If it ain’t enough to make any grandmother's 
’eart proud!” ; 

Robert, sick at heart, shuddered like one in a fever. The agony of being 
known by the detective had been followed by relief as excessive when Hawk- 
shaw had spared him. And now again to be depressed by the impending 
denunciation of the stranger. 

He appeared to be in a dream, and his pale lips kept murmuring, trying to 
make him hope. 

‘‘VYes—he’s gone—I can draw my breath again—I was wrong to Jet him 
eo. But to have the cup at one’s lip, and see it struck away—I-couldn’t— 
even the detective had mercy. When we're married, I’ll tell Mr. Gibson all,” 

“Are you coming, Bob, now or never?” cried Sam. 

“Go—go,” returned the other, impatiently, “Tll follow you—I’ve some 
business matters to attend to.” 

“A nice state for business you are in—I don’t think!” 

Sam pointed to him. 

“There, granny! That is what comes of getting married! If it ain’t an 
awful warning to a young fellow like me!” 

“Drat your imperence !” 

“But the party’s waiting downstairs, and we’re wanted to keep ’em in 
spirits, so come along, granny!” 

And he made the old lady dance out of the office with him. 

Dalton had not been idle during the while; he had thought, from his inti- 
mate knowledge of Brierly, that the latter would be useful to the outlaws in 
general, and his clique in particular. 

As he was considering what to do, he ran against Melter Moss at the 
Exchange. 

He quickly imparted the discovery to him. 

“You had better blow on him,” said Jem. “I owe him one for spoiling my 
squeeze.” 

‘““Very well, sir,” said the usurer, as a policeman came by. “I remember 
the young man now. A convict gets himself into a respectable situation. 
It is a duty one owes to society to put his employer on his guard.” 

This pious motive impelled him to a second visit to Mr. Gibson. 

The latter treated his communication with irreverence, truth to say, per- 
plexed as he was with a strange medley of forgers, detectives, handcufis, till 
he could hardly have told a Hawkshaw from a handsaw. 

“Very well,” said Melter, in an offended tone, “ You can question him, sir, 
if you don't believe me. Anyway, I've done my duty, and that’s what I 

ook to. 

With which maxim, he limped off to hazard ‘one of the “ fishy ” bills not yet 
negotiated. 

As soon as the messenger saw his master disengaged, he hastened to put 
down the money he had ¢crawn. 

“The money for the cheque, sir.” 

“ Robert !” said the broker, as the messenger was going into the house. 

Brierly started at the unusual sternness. 

Sire? 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To dress for church, sir,” was the reply. , 

“ Stay here.” 

Sint” 

“You have deceived me.” 

“ Mr. Gibson——” 

“T know all—your crime—your conviction—your punishment !” 

‘Mercy! mercy!” said Robert. 


Dp 2 
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‘cc ‘Unhappy young man.” 


“Ah! unhappy you may well call me. I was sentenced, sir, but I was not 
guilty. It’s true, sir, but I don’t expect you believe it—I’ve worked out my 
sentence, sir—they hadn’t a mark against me at Portland—you may ask ’em— 
here’s my Ticket-of-Leave, sir. You own I’ve been steady and industrious 
since Icame here. By Heaven's help I mean to be so still, indeed I do.” 

I dare say, but I must think of my own credit and character. If it was 
buzzed about that I kept a Ticket-of-Leave man in my employment 

Brierly clasped his hands, and looked piteously at the broker. 

A noisy party, May, surrounded by her friends, eame into the office, with 
much rustling of new dresses. 

“Which, axin’ your pardon, Mr. Gibson, we're all ready, and the cab is 
waitin’ ” apologised the landlady. 

“‘ And the parson getting cold,” said Sam. 

“Robert, why are you not dressed? What is the matter!” cried May. 

“ Heaven help thee, poor lass,’ said Robert sadly. 

“ You are pale—you tremble—you are ill! Oh, speak, what is it ?” 

“Bear up May. But our marriage—cannot—be—yet—awhile.” 

“The wedding put off!” chorussed all. : 

May stood aghast, her hands on her heart, that was so suddenly chilled. 

““ No bonnets!” cried the ballet-girl. 

“ And no breakfasts!” exclaimed Mrs, Willoughby. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Jones, his very neckcloth drooping. 

“ Here's a go!” said Sam, upsetting a bottle of ink, and clapping the news- 
paper over the pool. 

“Ain I dreaming ? ” moaned poor May. “Robert, what does it mean ?” 

“Tt’s hard to bear, dear,” said the Ticket-of-Leave. ‘Keep up your heart.” 

May saw it all. 

He was discharged. She, too, fell under the ban, for the broker included 
her in the deception. 

“ But it was I alone who deceived you, sir,’ said May, “not he, only give 
him a chance,” implored she. 

‘‘Never heed her, sir,” said Brierly. ‘She would have told you long ago, 
but Zhadn’t the heart. ‘Poor lass! let her bide here, siz. I'll never trouble 
you. I'll leave the country—enlist !” 

May silenced him. 

“ Dear,” said she, firmly, “ we were wrong to hide the truth—we are pun- 
ished, sorely punished. But if you have courage to face what’s before us, I 
have! 

‘My brave girl!” said Robert. “We'll go together, May. Good-bye, 
friends, Thank you, sir.” 








CHAPTER XI.—THE LAST CHANCE. 


£2551 wag not so easy to reach the Bridgewater Arms P. H., this evening, 
a four mouths or so after the period of our last chapter. ran 

. Q The sewer pipes, gas and sewers, or heaven and the Commissioners 
- of the Streets and Public Ways know what, were wrong again, and 
*72° the streets approaching the tavern were torn up and barricaded by 


affolding. ; 
aes ae aa the public-house, for there are to be found three, if not 


intances of ours. bea! , 
OG a aatatle, sat Jem Dalton, still disguised, but affecting the young 


fal oustache and a rakish air. A. 
SE OnE Melter Moss, who seemed to have suffered no alteration in 
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attire at least, and had, evidently, never had his hat off out in the rain, to 
judge by his visage. ulcn- 

But the publican, with a red-pimpled countenance, small twinkling eyes, and 
the “lamp of whose nose,” in the words of a facetious writer, had “ never gone 
out.” 

With a lamentable, broken-down, pulled up look, can this be the once 
manager of the Jollities, Maltby, to whom even head waiters cringed ? 

Alas! such is life! 

He seems to feel the contrast, for, as he sets the pint of sherry ordered on 
the Dalton table, he sighs and remarks to the usurer : 

“Very curious!—Yes, Mr. Moss, it’s a pleasure to see you, sir, at the 
Bridgewater Arms; though it ain’t the Gardens! worse luck!” 

‘Ah, ups and down is the lot of life, Mr. Maltby. You'll let me know 
when Mr. Tottie comes?” said Moss. 

“ Ah, the sub-contractor for the main sewer in the next street. Such a 
nuisance! stops traflic——” 

‘‘ But sends you all the navvies. It’s here they’re taken on, and paid—you 
know.” . 

“Connection not aristocratic, but beery; we do four butts a week at the 
bar, to say nothing of the concert room up stairs.” 

‘* What, the navvies ike music to their malt, do they?” asked Jem. 

“Oh, yes, sir! I introduce the West End. ‘The roughs adore music, especi- 
ally selections from the Italian Opera, and as for sentiment and sensation, if 
you could hear Miss St. Evremond touch them up with the ‘ Renovated 
Wind,’ the new sensation ballad, by a gifted composer, attached to the 
establishment, and sold at the bar, price one shilling: why we've disposed of 
three dozen ‘ Renovateds’ on a pay night—astonishing how it goes down.” 

‘With the beer ?’’ said Jem. ? 

“Sh!” said the tavern-keeper. ‘‘ Here comes Mrs. Joues !” 

It was, indeed, Emily, a great deal stouter, and showing her statuesque (I 
peneye that’s the word) shoulders out of all the scant glories of full evening 

ress, 

“Gentlemen!” cried Maltby, “this is the great and gifted creature I was 
alluding to.” 

“Go along with your nonsense,’ said the singer, curtseying grandly. 

“Miss St. Evremond, the greatest balladist and Queen of Song, formerly of 
the Nobility’s Concerts and Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 

“‘ Ahem—in the ballet,” muttered Jen. 

‘Proud to make the acquaintance of so renowned an artist,” said Melter, 
failing in a bow. 

“You're very obliging, I’m sure,” said the vocalist! “ How's the room to- 
night ?” inquired she of Maltby. 

: és Tidy, but nothing to what it will be. It’s the navvies’ pay-night, you 
now. 

‘‘Navvies! Oh, lord! to think of Emily St. Evremond wasting her sweetness 
upon an audience of navigators,” sighed the Tiger. 

“They are not aristocratic, but they are appreciative.” 

“Yes! poor creatures ! they do know a good thing when they hear it!” 

*“ If Miss Evremond will oblige us with a ballad——” hinted he, peinting to 
the piano in the corner. 

“Tf these gentlemen wouldn’t mind.” 

“On the contrary—we like music ; don’t we, Moss ?” 

“T doat upon it; especially Handel!” said the usurer, 

“But where’s the accompanist ?” 

“TI regret to say the signor is disgracefully screwed!” answered the 
publican. 


“Oh, never mind, Jones can accompany me! Come in, Green J ones, you 
are wanted !” called out she. 


A long drawn face was Green’s more woeful than ever would have 
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needed for model by a sculptor bent on producing all “les Miserables” in 
ne, 

He was dressed in a shabby genteel style ; an old, well-brushed, well-watered 
napless hat, with a piece of black crape, for the double purpose of hiding the 
age and grease, is well as keeping it together. A claret-coloured surtout, 
much the worse for wear; a black satin cravat, light purple from use; shirt, 
doubtful; trowsers strapped tight ; boots not clean, finished the person of the 
doubly broken-down swell. 

It's unnecessary to say that he had galloped through the Australian remit- 
tances, and was brought at last as low as this. 

On his arm was a basket, the contents of which emitted the more or less 
alluring exhalation appertaining to that comestible designated most appro- 
priately sheeps’ “ trotters.” 

“In the trotter line or the tuneful?” inquired Jones, in a voice in 
exquisite keeping with his habiliments. 

_ “To accompany me on the piano!” replied Emily, arranging the bouquet 
in her bosom. 

‘Till you're ready these gentlemen wouldn't like to try a trotter, weuld 
they? A penny a set, and of this morning's boiling—if I might tempt you ? 
They're delicious with a scoupon of pepper,” said the eatables merchant. 

‘No, no, Mr. Jones, these are not your style of customers.” 

ZH Excuse me, Mr. Maltby, I’m aware trotters are not known in good 
society ; but they go down as a relish, even with people accustomed to 
entrees! I liked ’em as a swell before I was reduced to them as a salesman.” 

“Perhaps you'd give us the Renovated Wind ?” 

“T can’t do it without letting down my back hair,” rejoined Emily. “It’s 
a romanza and recitative.” 

y Oh! ” said Dalton, entreatingly, “down with the back hair by all 
means.” 

As the speaker was the youngest man in the room, and not ili-looking, the 
talented performer assented. 

“ You're very kind,” said he. “ Jones, where’s the glass ?” 

Green had just opened the piano, when this request induced him to dive 
into the basket and produce a hand-mirror and a comb, the latter of which 
two he took forth with a dexterity that made one doubt if it really had 
occupied that delicate position. 

At length the singer, who bad let her tresses flow down her back and had 
waved her arms several times to “get up steam,” as Maltby whispered to 
his friends the audience, bade her husband rattle off the overture. 

The melody was one of the ordinary ones of the day, and was furnished 
with words calculated to raise the hair on end. 

Moss banged his umbrella on the floor. Jem pressed a handful of cigars on 
Jones, regretting loudly that he could not show his gratitude for the musical 
feast to Miss St. Evremond. 

In a few minutes a great stamping overhead made Maltby run out and 
quickly return. Rey 

‘¢ Look sharp, Miss Evremond,’ said he. “The Wisconsin Warblers are at 
their last chorus.” ' J Vy: 

“xcuse me, gentlemen,” said Emily to Jem, point-blank. She subjoined 
to her husband: “ By-bye, dear, till after the concert—you know I can’t be 
seen speaking to you while you carry that basket.” 

“ True—in the humble trotter-man who would suspect the husband of the 
brilliant St. Evremond!” said Jones @ Ja Manfred. ‘“There’s something 
romantic in it. I hover round the room, I hear you universally admired— 
see you visibly applauded—audibly adored. Oh, oh, agony!” said he, clasp- 
ing his hands around the basket handle. 

As soon as Moss and Jem were alone, they leant their heads towards each 
other’s over the table. 

‘Now’s our time,” said the usurer, “while the fools upstairs are having 

E 
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their ears tickled. Have you the tools ready for jumping that crib in St. 
Nicholas Lane ? ” 

“Yes, but tools ain’t enough,” returned the Tiger. ‘I must have a olear 
stage and a pal who knows the premises.” . 

“T’ve managed that. Nobody sleeps in the place but the old housekeeper 
and her precious grandson.” 

“The errand boy?” said Jem. “Oh, he’s as sharp as a terrier dog, and 
can bite, too. J’ll warrant a young varmint. If he gets in my way ‘ 

“No occasion for that, Jem! so you're so violent, Tiger. I’ve made the 
young man’s acquaintance, I asked him here to-night for a quiet little game— 
his revenge, I called it. Ill dose the lad till he’s past leaving the place. You 
drop a hint to the old lady, shell come to take care of him. The coast will be 
clear yonder.” 

‘‘ And the five thousand shiners will be nailed in the turning of a jemmy. 
If we had that young Brierly in the job, he knows the way about the place 
blindfold. But he’s on the square, he is, bent on earning an honest livelihood.” 

“But I’ve blown him whenever he’s got work. He must dance to our 
tune at last.” 

“Ah! if you've got him in hand! Work him into the job, and I'll jump 
the crib to-night.” : 

“‘He’s applied to be taken on at the contract works near here. This is 
the pay night—Tottie, the sub-contractor, is a friend of mine - 

“He’s lucky,” sneered Jem. 

“Yes. I find him the cash at twenty per cent,” said Moss, pointing to some 
bags of silver, he held, “till. his certificates are allowed by the engineer. 
‘Tain’t heavy interest, but there’s no risk—a word from me, and he'd dis- 
charge every navvy in his gang. But I’ve only to breathe jail-bird, and 
there’s no need of a discharge. The men themselves would work the lad off 
the job. They are sad roughs, but they've a horror of jail-birds.” 

“Ah! nobody likes the Portland mark. I know that, I have tried the 
honest dodge, too.” 

“Tt don’t answer.” Z . 

“Tt didn’t with me. I had a friend, like you, always after me. Whatever 
I tried, I was blown as a convict, and hunted out from honest men.” 

“ And then you met me—and I was good to you—wasn’t 1?” 

“Yes. You are very kind,” answered Jem, ironically. 

“ Always allowed you handsome for the swag you brought, and put you 
up ie no end of good things! and I'll stick by you, my dear—I never drop a 

riend,” 

“Not till the hangman takes your place at his side.” 

Jem held his arms beside him as if they were pinioned. 

Moss started. 

“Don’t be disagreeable, my dear—you give me a cold shiver. Hush! here 
comes the navvies,” said the usurer. 

The benches and long tables were filled by a boisterousset of the excavators, 
amid a clattering of hob nails. 

Maltby and his servants came down from the concert room, and were kept 
busy in obeying the calls for gin and beer 

There was one navvy, called Ginger by his mates, who seemed to have been 
tacitly permitted to take the lead. 

He sang a song “ Aboot oor geast oover t’ hedg,” which was rapturously 
received, and then called for a gallon of beer, “‘ aye, another when that’s done. 

® was in brass that night, and he stood treat.” 

There was a couple of men who stood among the labourers, and who were 
Waiting to be taken on. 

One of them eagerly joined in Ginger’s treat, but the other shook his head. 

“Come, won’t thou drink, my little flannel-sack ?” said Ginger. 

“No, thank you,” said the young man. “T’vea poor head for liquor, and 
I’ve not had any supper yet.” : 
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At the sound of his voice, Jem pricked up his ears and nudged Moss. 
; The Lancashire lad,” said he. 
So he is here. Good,” returned Moss. 

But the navvy seemed not to like the rejection of his gift.” 

¥ Thou’s sure that it’s not proide?” said he to Robert. 

Pride?” repeated the latter, bitterly. “I’ve no call for pride. I've come 
to try and get taken on at the works.” 

‘ Well, thou looks a tough ’un,” commented the navvy. “ There’s Castiron ~ 
Jack was mashed in the tunnel this morning. There'll be room for thee, if 
thou canst swing the old anchor,” 

Brierly looked puzzled. 

The other laughed. 

It's easy to seo that thou’rt no banker. Why, the pick to be sure—the 
groundman’s breadwinner! Hallo! mates, keep a drop for Ginger!” cried he. 

He filled up the pewter that Robert had refused. 

“‘ Here’s the old anchor, boys,” cried he, “and long may you live to swing it.” 

“The pick for ever!” chorussed the rough throats, with a cheer. 

“Mr. Tottie’s in the parlour,” said Maltby, coming to Dalton’s table. He 
wishes to see you particularly, Mr. Moss.” 

‘: eT should think he did,” said the discounter, taking up the coin, Say, 
mc ning.’ 

Th. publican hurried away to herald the advent. 

“Tm off, too,” said Jem, rising and lighting a cigar atthe gas. “Tl dropa 
hint to the old woman. Stay. We’d better work from the old churchyard of 
St. Nicholas. There’s a door opens on it from the crib, Ill hide the tools 
behind one of the tombstones.” 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Moss. “Sacred to the memory of Jem Dalton’s 
jack-in-the-box ! ha, ha, ha !” 

As the laughter went out of one door, Jem left by the street opening. 

i He had not been gone a second before Ginger flung a sovereign on the 
ar. 

“Take your change oit of that,” said he to the boy. ‘Call for, more beer, 
mates, till I come back !” 

And he staggered out the front way. 

“ Thou'lt coom back, mate ?” said the workmen. : 

“ Aye, aye, boys, directly. Contractor’s in t’ parlour wi’ week’s pay.” 

“ Here's his health!” said one. ‘ Ginger’s a right doon good chap!” 

“He is. ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow, ” sang the rest. 

Robert, hiding his face in his hands, brooded in a corner. 

“ Yes,” mused he, “ yes, the old anchor is my last chance—I've tried every 
road to an honest livelihood, and, one after another, they are barred in my 
face. Everywhere that dreadful word, jail-bird, seems to be breathed in the 
air about me—sometimes in a letter, sometimes in a hint, sometimes a copy 
of the newspaper with my trial, and then it is the same story, sorry to part 
with me, no complaint to make, but can’t keep a Ticket-of-Leave man. Who 
can it be that hunts me down in this way; Hawkshaw sparedme. I’ve done 
no man a wrong—poor fellows like me should have no enemies, I wouldn’t 
care fOr mayeels, Bue my poor lass, my brave, true-hearted May, I'm dragging 
her down along with me.’ 

He did not even look up when Green Jones's voice came to his ear, as that 
versatile individual plied with his basket. : a 
“Trotters, gents, trotters, penny the set, and this morning’s boiling” 

“Stop tillwe get brass, we'll clear out thy basket,” said one of the navvies, 
as the mob of them tramped to the parlour to receive their wages, 

Soon after the floor began to shake under heavy stamping, indicative of 
immense applause. 

Green was counting his change, when this earthquake burst over his head. 
He let the money drop into his pockets in frantic éaste. 
“T can’t stand it. Emily’s bringing down the house in the Renovated 
E 2 
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Wind, but I can’t stand it; my feelings as a husband are trampled on! 
But she's a trump, too, and what talent! By heaven, if ever I get my head 
above water again, I won’t fool away my money as I’ve done; no, I'll take a 
theatre at the West End, and bring out my wife in everything. It willbe an 
immense success. Meanwhile, ’till the pounds present themselves, let me look 
after the pence ! ” 

And crying: “Trotters!” as melancholy as if they were coffin-plates, he 
returned to the concert room. 

In the midst, or rather the depth of Brierly’s misgivings he felt a little hand 
on his shoulders, aye, smaller than ever, for it was attenuated by her unceas- 
ing labours. 

It was May. 

But her voice was as cheerful as if her fine wedding-dress and not this 
course calico and this half-mourning, was her attire. 

She held up a tin dinner-can and a ragged but clean napkin wrapping up 
bread. 

“ Well, Robert, dear, I said I shouldn’t be long; I’ve brought your supper.” 

“ Thank thee, darling—I’m not hungry—€hou’st been out after work all day 
-—eat thyselfi—thou need'st strength most.” 

“ Nay, dear, what will become of me if you lose heart? But if youll bea 
vood boy, and take your tea, I'll tell you a piece of good news—for you—for 
both of us,” she said gaily. 

“This will be something new.” 

“T’ve got the promise of work from the Sailors’ Ready Made Clothing 
Warehouse near here. It won’t be much, but it will keep the wolf from the 
door till you get another situation. Have you tried if the contractor here 
will take you on.” 

“Not yet. He’s in yonder paying the men. He'll send for me; but I 
scarcely dare to ask him. Oh, May, lass, I’ve held on hard to hope, but it 
feels as if it was slipping out of my hands at last.” 

May shook her head. 

“‘ Robert,” said she earnestly, “dear Robert, grasp it hard! so long as we 
do what is right, all will come clear at last. We're in kind hands, dear—you 
know we are.” 

“ T begin to doubt it, lass; I do, indeed!” said the Ticket-of-Leave. 

“No, no! never doubt that, or my heart will give way, too !” 

Bob took her hands tenderly in his. 

“ And thou that has had courage for both on us. Every blow that has 
fallen, every door that has been shut between me and an honest livelihood, 
every time that hands have been drawn away from mine, and other faces 
turned aside as I came near them, I’ve come to thee for comfort, and love, 
and hope id 

He kissed her. 

“ And I’ve found them till now.” 

“And you'll find them forever—God grant it at least! Why, yes! what's 
the good of a wife only bright in sunshine! It’s hard weather tries us 
women hest, dear, you men ain’t so stout-hearted.” 

“Td not mind the misery so much for myself, ’tis for thee.” 

“T don’t complain—do 1?” said May. 

“Never! But, nevertheless, I’ve brought thee to sorrow, and want, and 

shame. Till J came back to thee thou hadst friends, work, and comforts. 

But since Mr, Gibson discharged us, the blight that has followed me, has 
reached thee too, the bravest, honestest, brightest lass that ever doubt led a 
man’s joy, and halved his burdens. Oh! it’s too bad; it kills the heart out of 
me—it makes me mad! ” 

“T tell you, ’twill all come elear at last, if we are only true to ourselyes— 
to each other. I’ve work promised, and perhaps you may be taken on here. 
I spy bright days before us still,’ said the little love stoutly. 

“Bright days! I can’t see them through the prison cloud that stands ike a 
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dark wall between me and honest labour. May, lass, I sometimes think I had 
better let it all go—run—'list—make a hole in the water, anything that would 
rid thee of me; thou could’st make thy way alone.” 

“Qh, Robert, that is cruel! nothing others could do to us could hurt me 
like those words from you; we are man and wife, and we'll take life as man 

and wife should, hand-in-hand: where you go, I will go ; where you suffer, I 
will be there to comfort; and when better times comes, as they will—we will 
thank God for them together.” 

“Tl try and hope,” said he. 

4 sf And you won't heed the black thoughts that come over you when you're 
one. 

“Tl do my best to fight ’em off.” 

“That's a brave dear; I’m going to the warehouse, I shall be back soon. 
Good-bye, dearest. Remember, when the clouds are thickest, the sun still 
shines behind them.” 

Robert watched her go, with an aching heart. But there was confidence in 
her parting kiss—there was something in that pressure on his lips that did 
not fade, for the next words they formed were much more hopeful. 

“Bless that brave heart ; she puts strength into me, in spite of the devilish 
doubts that have got their claws about my throat. Yes, I will try once 
more,” added he as the navvies came trampling noisily in, jingling their coin. 

Robert rose, yet hesitated a moment. 

Dalton passed him without exciting his notice, and went to confer with 
Moss, who returned from the parlour. 

‘‘The lad’s coming,’ whispered Jem to his confederate. “I’ve tipped the 
old woman at the office, and planted the tools.” 

The man who had before been so kind to Brierly, Ginger, who came in 
from the street after Jem’s arrival, slapped the Ticket-of-Leave rovghly on the 
back. 

“ All the gang’s gotten the brass,” said he. “ Tottie’s taken the new men 
on, my little flannel-back, thou, go in and put on a bold face—Tottie loikes 
the chaps as speaks oop to heem !” 

Bob shook off his feelings, and strode towards the parlour. 

If that chance failed him, it would seem that he was at the end of his 
tether. 

Jem looked over at the navigators, who were larking, clamouring, drinking 
and shouting enough to deafen one, and observed sarcastically to his friend 
that : 

“Tt would be a pity to let a Ticket-of-Leave man in among all those nice, 
sober, well-behaved young men.” 

Moss grinned. : 

“T’ll blow him again,” said he, “but here comes our young friend,” he 
said, as Sam sauntered in man-about-townishly. 

“ Ah, my dear—so you've come out for a little hanky-panky with old Moss. 
Sit down. My friend, Mr. Walker. What'll you have ?” 

‘“‘T don’t care—l’m game for anything from sherry to rum-shrub. Supposo 
we begin with a brandy and soda, to cool the coppers?” said the youngster. 

“Brandy and soda, Maltby,” called out Jem. 

“TJ had an awful go in of it last night at Roberts’ Rooms ; dropped into 
a lot of ’em, like a three-year-old!” said Sam, making a cannon with his cane. 

“ Billiards, too ! Lord! what a clever young chap you are!” 

“Yes, I know a thing or two,” replied the boy. “TI wasn’t born blind, like 
a terrier pup—I rather think. But you promised me my revenge, you old 
screw. That’s the tipple to steady a chap’s hand,” said he, drinking. “ Now, 
fork out the pictures, old boy.” 

“ Oh, what a boy you are!” sung out Moss. “ What shall it be this time ? ” 

« A round or two of brag to begin with, and a few deals at Blind Hookums 
for a wind-up.” 

‘«‘ Heaven be thanked, arother chance yet!” muttered Robert coming back, 
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“ Well, my little flannel-back, has he taken you onP” asked Gunger, 
familiarly as before. gis 

“Yes, I’m to come to work to-morrow morning. I’m in Ginger’s gang.” 

“T’m Ginger. Come, wet thy footing.” 

“My last shilling! It’s all I have, but you're welcome,” said Robert, 
throwing the coin down. 

“Nay, it shan’t be said Ginger Bill ever cleared a chap out neither. I'll 
pay for thy footing, and thoult stand beer thy first pay night. Here, 
measter, a gallon to wet t’ new chaps name. Bob, we'll christen thee, ’cause 
thou hadst but a shillin’—Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Here’s Bob’s health !” cried all, laughing. 

But he started as his eyes wandered to the group at the other end of the 
room. 

“Sam Willoughby,” continued he, “in this place, and over the devil’s books, 
too. Oh! I’m sorry to see this—sorry—sorry. Poor old woman! If she 
knew.” : 

And instinctively he watched for the first chance to leave the navvies, 
and steal unobserved to watch the game at cards. 

It was evident that the two experienced sharpers were trifling with tie 
boy. 

‘ Best card!” cried Sam, showing his king. “ First stake!” 

But Jim bade him stop a bit, and quietly let fall an ace. 

“ First stake to you, then,” said the boy. 

Hang it, never mind! One can’t lose much at this game, It’s my deal. I 
go a tizzy!” 

“ Shilling !” cried Moss. 

“ Five!” bluffed Sam. 

“T stand,” said Jem. 

“Ten,” went Melter. 

“A sov!” crowed the boy. “Thirty-one! Third stake, and the brag!” 

He slapped down his card. 

‘Fork over the shiners for pair royal—pair ace of spades!” said he. 

Ivloss paid his pound, whining lugubriously : 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear! I’m ruined—ruined !” 

Dalton called for brandy, as if he felt queer when Sam’s deal came round 
again. 

“Oh, dear, what a boy it is!” exclaimed the usurer, regarding Master 
Willoughby as much in the style of a patriarch as he could muster for the 
occasion. ‘ How much have you got in your pocket?” 

Sam laughed. 

“Lots! I'm paid quarterly now—had my quarter to-day. Come, fire 
away. Let’s see. Tl hold on. Thirty-four—overdrawn? Confound it. 
Let’s see your hand, now,” said he to Jem. 

The latter obliged him by parading two pairs and an ace. 

‘Hang it all!” ejaculated the junior gambler. “ How's a man to stand 
against such cards ?” 

‘“‘ How is a man to stand against such play?” interposed Brierly. 

Before any one could prevent him, he seized a card that Moss had not had 
time to take from his knee. : 

“Took! the ace of diamonds! Handy to make pairs royal. ‘This other 
man was looking over your hand and telegraphing, Sam,” continued he, “ if 
you won't believe me, believe your own eyes. You were being cheated, robbed 
by this old villain!” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” whined Moss, “To say such things to a man at my 
time of life.” ; 

Dalton rose threateningly. 

“ Hold your horses! we're not to be bullied!” said he, 

“ You give me back my money !” said Sam, 

“Shan’t!” said the usurer. 
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,- Come, be off!” said Maltby. “I can’t have any disturbance here. Mr. 
Moss is a most respectable man, and his friends are as respectable as he is. 
And as for you,” continued he to Sam, who was disposed to be pugnacious, 
ste you won't leave the room quietly, you must be made to.” 
Who'll make me ?” returned the boy, squaring off at the publican and his 
potboy - “Come on, both of you! Stand up to ‘em, Bob, I’m not afraid.” 
Go it, young ’un!” hurrahed the navvies. 
The storm was lulled by the thunder of another voice, 


CHAPTER XII.—GINGER’S GANG, 





“Sep l'S his voice—which well I know it!” cried Mrs. Willoughby, house- 

3 peePer at 12, St. Nicholas Lane. “Oh, Sam, Sam, I’ve found you at 

mn.) last!’ 

— “ Well, suppose you have—what then?” returned the scapegrace. 
“What then?” echoed the old woman. “Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
And I’ve run myself into that state of trimmule and perspiration, and if it 
hadn’t been for the gentleman I might have been east and west, and high 
and low, but it’s ‘at the Bridgewater Arms you'll find him,’ he said—and here 
I have found him sure enough—and you come ’ome with me this minute.” 

““Yes,” said Moss, with a touch of the patriarch, “you'd better go home 
with the old lady.” 

_ “Yes,” rejoined Jem, ‘and if you'll take my advice you'll send him to bed 
without his supper!” 

Sam pushed his grandmother away from him. 

“T ain't a-gomg to stand any nonsense. l’m not to be choused out of my 
chink, no, sir!” 

Mrs. Willoughby lifted her hands in horror, 

Jem Dalton took advantage of her hands being raised to pick her pocket of 
a bunch of keys and a purse. The latter he let drop on the floor as if she had 
pulled it out with her handkerchief. 

“ And this is what he calls attending elocution class of a night, and im- 
provin’ of his mind,” cried the housekeeper, “and me a toilin’ and a moilin’ 
for him—which I’m his own grandmother, gentlemen, and him the only one 
of three.” 

“Tt’s no use, Granny, I’m not a child to be tied to your apron strings— 
you’ve no right to be naggin’ and agegravatin’, and cortkng after a chap, to 
make him look small this way. I don’t mind—I shan’t stir. There!” cried ~ 
he, indignantly. He flung down his cap, and jumped upon the table, swinging 
his legs to and fro. ; 

“Oh! dear—oh! dear!—he’ll break my heart, he will.” 

“Sam, my lad,” said Brierly, “ listen to me, if you won't hearken to her. A 
bad beginning makes a bad end, and you're beginning badly: the road you're 
on leads downwards, and once in the slough at the bottom o’t—oh! trust one 
who knows it—there’s no working clear again. You may hold out your hand 
—you may cry for help—you may struggle hard—but the quicksands are 
under your foot—and you sink down, down, till they close over your head.” 

‘Hear the little flannel-back. — He talks like a missionary, he do,” ex- 
claimed Ginger to the delight of his mates. _ 

Brierly continued, regardless of their merriment. 

‘Go home, my lad—go home with her—be a son to her—love her as she 
has loved thee—make her old days happy—be sober, be steady, and when 
you're 2 grown man, and her chair’s empty at t’ chimney corner, you'll may- 
hap remember this day, and be thankful you took the advice of poor, hunted- 
down, broken-hearted Bob Brierly.” 
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It would have taken a deeper plunge into evil than Sam could have even 
dreamt of to make him deaf to this appeal. He slid oft the table and looked 
over at the old woman. 

“T don't know—I feel so queer—and—don‘t look at me. I’ve been a regular 
bad ’un, Granny—I'm very sorry—I'll put on the curb—I'll pull up—that is, 
Ill try,” said he. 

“Oh! bless him for those words!” cried Mrs. Willoughby. ‘Bless you! 
my own dear boy. And you, too, Mr. Brierly—which if the widow's blessing 
is worth while, it’s yours, and many of them. Oh! dear—oh! dear.” 

‘Nay, don’t thank me. It’s late now. Go home—Sam, give her your 
arm,” said Brierly. 

‘ Here's your purse, old lady,” said Moss, picking it up. ‘‘ What!” continued 
he to Sam, making a last attempt, “ you won’t stay and make a night of it?” 

“T’'ll trouble you not to speak to my grandson,” returned the old woman in 
a haughty tone. ‘If ever an old man was ashamed of his grey hairs, it’s you 
ought to be.” 

“ Baulked,” muttered Melter, as the housekceper led away her hopeful 

Jem touched his hand under the table. 

‘‘No!” whispered he, “ got her keys!” 

Sam turned round at the door. 

“Tf I wasn’t going to turn over a new leaf,” said he to Moss, “ oh, wouldn’t 
I like to pitch into you.” 

“ And so should I,” took up Ginger, in a drunken way; “an old varmint! 
and so would all on us! you're bad enough for a tommy-shopkeeper ! ” 

“ Aye!” cried the workmen, “that ho is! ought to be ashamed of himself!” 

Moss laughed. 

“ And who accuses me? A nice chap to take away honest folk’s characters !"” 

“Stow that!” said Ginger. “ He’s one of us now—a regular blue-stocking, 
Tottie’s taken him on. He's paid his footing—eh, mates ? ” 

““ Aye—aye,” said they all. ‘‘ Here’s his health.” 

“Stop!” said Moss. “ Before you drink that health, best know the man 
you're drinking to. You're a rough lot, I know; but you’re honest men.” 

“ Oh, man, if you have a heart!” said Robert, appealingly. 

But Melter shook him off. 

““T owe you one,” returned he, “and I always pay my debts! You're not 
felons!” proceeded he, to the workmen, “ nor company for felons or jail-birds. 
Jail-birds, I say. Ask this man how long it is since he served his four years 
at Portland? Look!” 

They saw Brierly turn pale and quiver. He did not deny it, as who could 
the undeniable. 

“Who knows, lads!” interposed Ginger. ‘ Perhaps he’s repented ?” 

“ Aye, mates—it’s true I was convicted,” said Bob, “ but I wasn't guilty. I 
served mytime. I came out an altered man. I tried hard to earn an honest 
livelihood, Don’t all turn away from me! Give me a chance—only a chance.” 

“No!” was all the answer. 

“Nay, then, my last hope is gono—I can fight no longer! ¥ 

And, broken at last, he reeled towards a chair, and sank on it as though 
never to rise again. 





CHAPTER XIII.—truoe warcu-poc In DISGuiss. 


ANT AO 






7 HE navvies were called for, some by their wives, some by friends, and 

within an hour all had gone out or upstairs to the concert-room. 
Ginger had had a scuffle at the door with a mate, and its result 

had been a push that completely disarranged his equilibrium. 
Overpowered by that and by the liquor he had drank, he lay, 

propped up against a corner of the deserted bar, sitting or reclining on the floor. 
After a harmonious how], ke scemed to have slid into sleep. 
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Jem gave his companion a nudge, and Moss went over to Brierly, who had 
remained in the same prostrated attitude. 

Honesty’s bowled out at last!” croaked the usurer in his ear. “It's our 
game now, I say, my friend z 

fe wh !” eried Bob, looking up, fiercely. “You! the man who told them ?” 

s es, yes; but don’t put yourself in a passion.” 

Only tell me. Is it you who have followed mo in this way? who have 
turned all from me, who have kept me from earning honest bread ?” 
es. 

“But why, man, why ?” said Brierly, sadly. “I never 3 

Moss turned towards Jem. a renee gy OU: 

“You'd better ask your old friend here! ” said he, 

“T don’t know him—yet—I've seen that face before. Yes, it is—Jem 
Downy! Thou villain!” said he, grappling Jom. “I know thee now. Thou 
shalt answer to me for all this misery.” 

“ Hasy does it, Bob. Hands off, and let’s take things pleasantly.” 

“Not content with leading me into play, and drink, and devilry—with 
making me your tool—with sending me to a prison, it’s you that have dogged 
me—have denounced me as a convict.” 

“Of course—you don’t think any but an old friend would have taken such 
an interest in you,” returned Dalton, decidedly. 

“Do you want to close all roads against me but that which leads to the dock?” 

“‘ Exactly,” replied the Tiger, as calmly as before, 

“You see,” explained Jem, “when a man’s in the mud himself and can’t get 
out of it, he don’t like to see another fight clear. Come, honest men won't 
have anything to do with you—best try the black sheep—we ain’t proud. 
We've a job in hand will be the making of all three. Here, drink, and 
put some heart into you,” said the Tiger, as he filled a glass. 

Bob drank it greedily, and sat down with the two. 

“‘That’s your sort—a lad of spirit—I said there was real grit in Lim— 
didn’t I, Mossy ?” 

“ You always gave him the best of characters,” replied the usurer. 

“Ts it a bargain?” | 

coves.” 

“There! Tip us the cracksmans’ crook—so !” 

The two joined hands in a peculiar grip. 

They were about to discuss the scheme when May entered. Sha hada 
cloud on her face, but it flitted when she perceived her husband. Yet again it 
returned, as she saw him, usually alone, alas! on such intimacy with two men. 

“Now a caulker to clench the bargain,” said Jem, filling again. 

‘You here, lass ? ” cried Bob. 

“ Oh, these petticoats |” moaned the usurer. 

“ You're not wanted here, young woman,” said Dalton. _ 

“He is my husband, sir. He is not strong—the drink will do him harm.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Brandy doa man harm! It’s mother’s milk—take another 


sip,’ said Jem. “To your girl’s good health !” 
“ Robert, dear—come with me,” implored May. 
“ Have you got work?” 
éé ee t et.” i 
sf N 5 ore lave I, lass. The man took me on—it was the old story.” 
“ Robert—come ! ” 
cor shall stay with my—my—friends here; thou go home, and don’t sit up 


” 


Me Ob, Robert!” she continued to implore. 
He thrilled with pain. But if he did not assume the tyrant now, the 
others would suspect him. bist | 
«You men,” said May, “to what have you tempted him in his despair !” 
‘Silence ! be off, I say!” said Brierly, repulsing her. ; 
«Qh! Robert, Robert! ‘This is the first time you ever thrust me from 
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you. Heisa good, kind husband, gentlemen; but we have had sore trouble 
lately, and it has almost driven him mad sometimes. But, oh, if you have 
wives of your own at home, think of them and spare me. Don’t drive him to 
drink. He’s never taken to that in all our troubles. Robert, come home 
with me—our hearth may be cold, but Love has always sat beside it—our 
cupboard may be bare, but we have never wanted bread, and, with heaven's 
help, we never will. Robert, come—come with the wife that loves you— 
come, come!” 

But the Ticket-of-Leave felt that the two men’s eyes were on his face, and 
he mastered the impulse to yield. 

He shook the girl off asshe clung tohim, “Come, are you going ?” querried 
Dalton. 

“ Stand off,” said Bob. “ You used to do what I bid you—stand off, I say.” 

May went away sorrowfully, but she could not go home. She stationed 
herself a little way from the tavern door, and patiently waited till he shculd 
come forth. 

Oh, those creatures with the loving hearts! the more they have to suffer, 
the stronger their love seems to grow. ‘They're like the coral trees—break 
off a bough and twenty branches are put forth to remedy the loss. 

Maltby had come down to turn off the gas over the bar, and he tried 
ineffectually to arouse Ginger. 

But the navvy was past waking. 

The landlord was afraid to handle him himself, and he was wanted in the 
concert-room besides. . 

“ He’s ina deplorable state of intoxication,” said Melter as he, too, concluded 
an inspection of the drunkard. 

“Yes,” coincided Dalton. ‘ He’s got his cargo. No danger from him. 
Now, for business. You've heard about the job?” 

Brierly nodded. 

“ Yes, only you haven’t told me where it is, or why you want me in.” 

“Oh, it’s old Gibson’s office,” replied Jem. 

“Who turned me away,” said Bob, grinding his teeth menacingly. 

“ Aha,” said the Tiger. “The five thousand, you twig. You know where 
it’s kept?” 

Well.” 

“ And you'll take us in?” inquired Dalton. 

“Yes,” was Brierly’s reply. . 

“'That’s the ticket. Then we may as well start,” said Jem. 

“Now?” 

“Now. My rule is, never put off till to-morrow the crib you can crack to- 
day. Besides, you might change your mind.” 

“ One has heard of such things!” remarked Moss, drily. 

“ But ” began the Ticket-of-Leave Man. 

“You ‘crane’ (weaken),” said Jem, 

"NO: 

“Tl get a cab,” said the Tiger, going towards the door. 

“Tl get another; we’d best go singly,” said Moss. 

‘No, it wouldn’t be polite to leave Mr. Brierly,” said Jem, adding: 

, ee don’t half trust him—don’t let him go out of your sight,” whispered he 
o Moss. 

“Tf he'll only leave me for a moment,” thought Bob.. 

“ He’s carried off the bottle, and the bar’s shut up, or we might have a 
little refreshment,” said Melter, at the bar. 

“ Perhaps, if you went to the landlord ” suggested Brierly. 

“No, I'd rather stay with you—I like your company, uncommon.” 

The usurer was too sharp for’ any evasion. } 

At this juncture, the landlord, candle and wine-basket in his hands, came 
to visit the cellar to replenish the upstairs stock. 

The waiter had gone to bed, and, as the contractor had been so exhilarated 
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by the effusion of “Cooney in the Holler,’ by the Wisconsin Warblers, 
Maltby had to go for the drink in person, however humiliating. 
-He opened a trap in the floor, but embarrassed with the candle and the - 
basket, he begged Mr. Moss to lend him a hand. 
_ Brierly thought that here was his chance at length, He might be able to 
give the publican the information of the burglar, 
“Let me help you, sir,” volunteered he. 
“Then Ill go too,” added old Moss. 
“The stairs are steep—two’s quite enough,” said Bob, 
“ But I’m so fond of your company,’ retorted the old fox. 
Bob took the light as the landlord went down the stairs. 
A word would have done it, but Moss took the candle frem the Lancashire 
lad, and went between the two. 
“The light will do best in the middle,” remarked he, philosophically, 
Bob was left alone in the taproom. 
It was the time. 
He closed the trap quickly, ran to the bar, found pen and ink, tore out the 
paper lining of his cap, and wrote on the clean side, muttering as he penned : 


“To Mr. Gipson, PEckHAM, 


“ The office will be entered to-night; I'm in it to save.the property, and 
secure the robbers. op Bireeny.” 


Bob’s excitement grew intense as he penned his hasty note that was to alarm 
Mr. Gibson and frustrate the villains who had sought for ever to ruin him, 
body and soul! 

‘“‘ Now, there,” said he, folding the note. “There is not a moment to lose!” 

“ But—who will take it !” 

“T witi!” 

“YOU?” and turning in wonder and excitement, he confronted Ginger, 
the drunken navvy. 

“Yes, I, Hawxsuaw, Tue Detective!” and before Bob could recover from 
his surprise, Hawkshaw had put a pistol in his hand. 

“Take it! I'll be on the look out!” said he, and then abruptly disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE STREET, 


AM and his grandmother had not gone far before he was much 
annoyed by her sudden stopping, and her hasty examination of her 
kets. 
ie What is it now, Granny ?” said he, impatiently. 

“The keys!” : 

“rv ” 

© Oe ane fae I must have dropped them in that ’ouse, which I’m sure 
it’s quite natural where there’s such a going on with a mere boy like you!” 

“ You're sure you had ’em at the public?” queried the boy. _ 

“ Certain sure, my dear, leastways, I let myself out with the big street door, 
so I couldn’t have left that in the kitchen window, and I’d the little ones all in 
my pocket, which I noticed a hole in it only yesterday—and it’s best holland 
at one and six, and only worn three years, and they ain't dropped into my 
skirt, nor they ain’t a hanging to my crinoline. 

“Oh, bother, granny, we can't have a regular Custom House search in the 
street; let’s go back to the public, perhaps they’ve found them. 

Upon the road they met eo and her husband, who had severally com- 

1 ing’s occupation. 
ees seeds See peakiy for it is true that Green, at once spying the house- 
keeper) Sa ‘only one set left: perhaps Providenee has sent a customer. 
Trotters, mum?” said he to her, — 
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“In my company! I’m surprised at you! Conceal that basket!” cried 
Emily. “ Why, if it isn’t Mrs. Willoughby and Sam! Why, don’t you know 
us—the St. Evremonds ? ” 

Mrs. Willoughby lifted her hands in amazement. 

“‘Tior’ bless me—and so it is! and that dear, blessed man that suffered so 
in his shins—which perseverence is it’s own reward, and may I ask what Mr. 
Jones f ‘ 

Emily corrected her. 

“ Mr, St. Evremond—what he’s doing P resumed the old lady, 

‘‘ He’s in business,” replied the singer. 

“ Yes,” said Jones, ‘fas a——” 

But his wife interposed her voluminous skirts between the basket and the 
housekeeper. 

“As a sort of a sheep farmer,” said she, loftily. “ But whatever are you 
doing at this time of night ?” 

“Mrs. Willoughby sighed. 

“ Oh, my dear,” said she, “ it’s a long story—and if you wears pockets, mend 
‘em is my advice—which, whether they dropped, or whether they was 

icked i 
mG We can't get in,” interrupted Sam, impatiently. “ Granny’s lost her keys.” 

“ And you havn't alatch ? Well, I wouldn’t have thought it of you. Where 
did she loose them ?” inquired Emily. 

“‘ At the Bridgewater Arms—and the house is shut up now.” 

“T’m engaged there. I don’t mind knocking Maltby up—I rather like it. 
Come along, Jones, it’s only a step; conceal that basket !” said she, angrily. 

Green followed the party at a distance, yet carrying the offensive container 
with the air of its being the cushion to the crown of a king at a coronation. 

“Ah!” sighed he, “ Emily thinks trotters Jow; she don’t see that even 
the trotter trade may be elevated by politeness and attention to season- 
in eh , 

Still farther down the street, nearer the corner of St. Nicholas Lane, two 
cabs stopped, and three men jumped out of them, Brierly and Moss being 
together, and Jem taking the lead in the other one. 

Dalton was a little perplexed. 

‘Where could Bob have got that six-shooter from ? ” wondered he. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I nailed the caps in the cab. Moss, you be crow—two whistles if the _ 
coast ain’t clear—we’ll work the crib. Lucky I nailed the old woman’s keys. 
They'll save tools and time. Give me the glim.” 

Moss handed his confederate the dark lantern. 

“Now, my lad,” said the Tiger emphatically to Bob Brierly. 

“Take care, I’m a man of few words. The pal who sticks by me, I stick by 
him till death. But the man who tries to double on ine, had better have the 
hangman looking after him, than Jem Dalton.” 

Brierly only smiled, and the three went forward together. 

They had scarcely reached the broker's office, than a figure that had been 
watching them, came down the lane. 

It was Hawkshaw. 

He gave a low and peculiar whistle. 

“Crampton,” said he, as a man appeared in plain clothes, “I thought it 
was your beat. Take the fastest hansom you can find; tear down with this 
note to Peckham, Bring the old gent back to St. Nicholas Lane. Say he'll 
be wanted to make a charge. There's a crib to bejumped. I’m down on’em. 
By-the-bye, lend me your barker.” 

The detective handed him one of his revolvers. 

“T’ve lent mine,” remarked Hawkshaw. “ As you go up the street, pass the 
word to any of the force for ’em to be a little lively.” 

The detective nodded, and went quickly away. 

“Jem Dalton’s a tough customer,” muttered he. “TI always feel rather 
ashamed to burn powder. Any fool can blow a man’s brains out. So that 
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lad’s true blue after all. I had no idea that he tumbled to their game. He 
managed that letter uncommonly neat. Now for St. Nicholas Churchyard. 


When Jem Dalton planted his tools, he never thought they’d come up 
darbies.” 


CUAPTER XV.—tuE TIGER’s DEATH. 


HE moon had risen, but its light was at intervals blotted out by large 
and slowly-moving clouds. 
May had tried to overtake the cabs, but her strength had soon 
failed, as had her vainly appealing voice. 
She had strayed down to the river, and had but a few steps to go 
to the wharf. 

The shining surface, covering so much mire, but looking so fair, had a 
strong and strange attraction. 

“Thrust from his side,’ moaned she, leaning against a cold lamp-post to 
cool her arms and flushed face. “No, no, nothis! Butfrom the hard man’s, 
that drink and despair have made him. 

“ He told me to go home. Home?” she repeated bitterly. “ As if there 
was any home for me, but where he is, dear Robert! I have tried to find him, 
but where? The pain of my heart nigh maddened me, and has driven me to 
wander here. What if he was going to evil through the stony streets—what 
if to—to death ! 

“Tf I could die now! after so much I have borne.” 

The ripple arose from the river as the tide changed. 

There was rest there ! 

Oh, devilish temptation for that little heart!” 

But she wanted to die with him, for him, when the messenger should 
come. . 

‘‘ Heaven help me,” cried May. “Help me and him! Bring him back to 
me! or lead me to him. Oh, cloud o’er my heart, break as that vapour above 
is fading now!” 

The rift overhead widened and the moon burst forth more gloriously than 
ever, and glinted like the smile of faith on the steeple of St. Nicholas. 

May clasped her hands. ; 

She turned her back to the stream that has floated many millions up, and 
many a broken heart in a deflowered body down its course. 

May uttered a cry of joy ere she had gone many steps. __ 

“Oh, there’s one of those men that were with him!” exclaimed she. 

It was indeed Melter Moss, on the look-out. cary 

«Nice quiet place,” reflected he. “TI like working in the city! I wish 
every body lived out of town, and left their premises in charge of their house- 
keepers, Hullo! there’s that. girl! 

But it was too late to avoid May. Mies 

«Oh, sir, you were with my husband! Where is he?” said she. 

Moss stopped on the doorstep. = ey 

«Oh! I’m just looking about before retiring for the night,” said he mildly 
«They’ve gone into the Cave of Harmony—first turn to the left! There's a 
zed lamp over the door, you can’t miss it!” 

May thanked him and ran off in the direction indicated. 

“That's neat!” chuckled Melter. “ Trust old Moss when anybody's to be 

ade safe.” 
ne ae this time, Dalton had transplanted his tools, that is taken them 
from behind a tombstone, and entered the office by the sidedoor. 

Brierly followed him. ve 

Moss slipped inside the church railing and crept towards the house to see 
how matters were progressing. 

He was checked in his laudable curiosity, by somebody seizing hia from 
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behind, tumbling him to the ground under a large sepulchral urn and hand- 
cuffing him scientifically. 

“Stir or speak,” said this operator, “and you're a dead man.” | 

Moss had been partly stunned by his head having struck a slab, but on 
recognising Hawkshaw, he kept silent. | 

Presently, they heard Dalton’s voice. 

“‘ Hang the clouds,” cried he, “‘I can’t see, Moss!” 

Hawkshaw assumed the usurer’s voice to answer. 

“¢ All serene.” 

‘“‘ We've done the job,” said Jem, getting down the half-dozen steps. “ Now 
the box, Bob!” called out he to Brierly still within. 

The Lancashire lad appeared in the doorway. 

“We'll share at the Pigeons in Duck Lane. The box quick!” said the 
Tiger hastily. 

“ A word or two first,” said Bob. 

“ We can talk in the cab.” 

“No, here. You were my ruin four years ago.” 

“T’ve paid you back to-night twice over. Come, the box!” cried Jem 
impatiently. 

“T sufiered then for your crime!” continued the Ticket-of-Leave. Ever 
since you've come between me and honest life—you’ve broke me down—you’ve 
brought me to this.” 

“T suppose you mean you've a right to an extra share of the swag? we'll 
regulate all that.” 

“No!” thundered Bob, presenting the revolver, “I mean that you’re my 
prisoner, or you're a dead man!” 

“ Hands off, you fool!” returned the Tiger. 

They struggled fiercely, and at last Bob pulled the trigger. 

“ You will have it!” 

“ Here’s the caps!” said Jem, coolly, as he wrenched the revolver away. . 

“No matter! armed or unarmed you don’t escape me!” 

But the country lad was no match for the Tiger. 

Jem knew all the feints and tricks and shifts of honest man and thief, ana 
devil, even. He had strength, too. } 

He flung Bob to the bottom of the steps. 

“Now, Jem Dalton! It’s my turn!” cried Hawkshaw, springing to the 
rescue. 

‘“‘ Hawkshaw!” exclaimed the burglar, as if given a new and fiercer life. 

He met the onset a calmer, fresher man than his new assailant. 

“Remember Joe Skirret,” cried the detective. ‘I swore to do for you!” 

“Wait till you get me,” returned Jem through his set teeth as he forced 
his antagonist, half strangled, down on a gravestone, 

“‘P’ve had too long a turn at prison-life already |!” 

Still they fought. 

Jem was bent on killing this time. That was sure death in return, if 
caught, but anything short of it would be the dungeon and chain for life. 

But Sam Willoughby leaped over the railings from the street, and was just 
in time to save the detective. | 

Hawkshaw fired his pistol. 

Jem knocked the boy head over heels with a blow, and eluded Hawkshaw’s 
grab at him. _ 

He saw May, a couple of policemen, Mrs. Willoughby and some stray 
passers-by in the street. 

Jem took in the lay of the land at a glance, and saw that he could do 
nothing for Moss. 

Hawkshaw, lamed in the struggle, was cocking his revolver and bringine a 
fresh chamber to bear. ee 

Jem ran for the fence, leaped upon a tomb and cleared the railing spikes 
with a second bound. ph, 3 
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He picked himself from the flags. 

He rushed for the cab at the corner. 

But the policemen set up a shout, and the frightened driver cut at Jem 
with his whip instead of letting him in. 

Jem ran straight down the hill for the river, pursued by a score. 

He climbed a fence, kicked a dog to death that had flown at him, and had 
a breathing spell on the coal-wharf. 

san He gate was beaten down, and there was no exit but the dread portal 
cf Doath. 

Ho chose his own mode. 

There was a splash that all heard, so loud was it, , 

_The moon lay all upon the surface, but nothing was visible except the 
circling ruftie, and presently the huge bubble of discoloured water imprisoning 
a wicked soul’s last breath. 

ae meantime, Moss had been secured, and Bob, the most hurt of any, 
cared for. 

Mr. Gibson and the detective mossenger had rattled up in a cab, 

“ The cash-box is gone!” cried he. 

“ No!” answered Hawkshaw, “it is saved,” 

“By whom P” 

‘‘ By the man you see bleeding yonder.” 

“ Robert Brierly |” 

“ My husband, wounded,” cried May, bending over him. “ Oh, mercy!” — 

“Thank heaven, he is not dead! I can repay him,” said Mr. Gibson, as he 
knelt by his side. 

& Men don’t die so easily. He's worth a dozen dead men,” interposed the 
detective. ‘“Isn’t he, ma’am?” 

But May was too much oceupied with her husband to reply. Toher delight, » 
Bob opened his eyes and smiled upon her. 

‘Robert, speak to me, it’s May—your own wife,’ she eried in pitcous 
accents. , 

“ Ah, darling, I'm glad you're here. It’s only a clip on the head. I’m none 
the worse,” said he faintly, “ It was all my game to snare these villains. But 
who’s there? Mr. Gibson ? Ah, sir, you wouldn’t trust me, but I wasn't ungrate- 
ful. You see there may be some good left in a Ticket-of-Leave Man after all.” 

Robert Brierly soon recovered from his injuries, which were but slight, and, 
with his character cleared, he re-entered Mr. Gibson's office as a clerk, where, 
it may interest our readers to know, that by steady industry, he rose to 
become manager, and is now the partner of his old employer, while May 
declares herself the happiest little wife in the whole world. 

Melter Moss was severely handled on his trial. But he got three lawyers 
to busy themselves in his defence, and their united cleverness shook even 
Hawkshaw’s evidence. He was let off with only seven years. 

Sam kept to his promise pretty well, and the new leaf that he turned over 
bids fair to remain long before the sereness and yellowness comes upon it. 

Green Jones is still of an opinion that his wife will be immensely suc- 
cessful if she can have a whole play-house to herself, and it is even said that. 
he is the person who writes so many letters to the Lord Chancellor on the 

nestion of letting theatres be opened by any person who may desire to 
pee ats working at Smithson’s coal wharf not long ago, for the Thames 
Embankment extension, when they found a man’s skeleton, curious for being 
maintained there by a huge block of coal clasped by the hands. Jem Dalton 
had anchored his frame thus firmly against the ebb and flow. 

“Had he anchored bis soul to stay as unmoved by temptation’s flood, what 
might not his energy, his trueness to a comrade, and his many misdirected 
ualities, have led him to? . 

To a fate, perhaps, as happy as has now befallen Bob Brierly, the Ticket-of- 
Leave Man. 

THE END, 
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mulahasnever been published, it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect 
that a compoundis identical with Dr. 
Browne's Chlorodyne must be false, 

This Caution is necessary, as many 
peraons deceive purchasers by false 
representations. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 


ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 

ROWNEwas UNDOUBTEDLY the 
INVENTORof CHLORODYNE, that 
the whole story of the defendant Free- 
man was deliberately untrue, and he 
tted to say it had been sworn to. 
— The Times, July 13th, 1864. 
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